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SER EXEFEREFERERETE 
H E N R T VIII. 


HE biſhop of Paris was then ſent 
to London, and obtained a promiſe 
from Henry, that he would ſubmit 
his cauſe to the Roman conſiſtory, 
provided the cardinals of the Impe- 
1 faction were excluded. The prelate returned 
with this verbal promiſe to Rome, and the pope 
agreed, that the king's demand ſhould be fully - 


complied with, on condition of his ſigning a 
written agreement to the ſame purpoſe. A 


Kay was appointed 5 bas return of the meſ- 


ſengers; 3 


* 
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ſengers ; and all Europe conſidered the threat- 


ened rupture between England and the church 


of Rome, as drawing towards an amicable 
concluſion, But the courier, who was to have 
brought the king's written promiſe, was de- 
tained beyond the appointed day, In the mean 
while news was. brought to Rome, that a libel 
againſt that court had been publiſhed in Eng- 
land ;. and a farce in deriſion of the pope and 
cardinals acted before the king. Hence the pope 
and cardinals entered the conſiſtory, enflam- 
ed with anger; and by a precipitate ſentence, 
paſſed on the 23d of March 1534, pronounced 
the marriage of Henry and Catharine valid, 
and declared Henry excommunicated, if he 
refuſed to adhere to it. 'Two days after the 
courier arrived, and Clement, though he hear- 
tily repented of this haſty meaſure, found it 
would be difficult for him to retract it. 

However, Henry, who was of an impetu- 
pus and obſtinate temper, after having pro- 
ceeded ſo far in throwing off the papal yoke, 


would, probably, have never been brought to 


ſubmit tamely to it. During ſome years, care 
had been taken to teach the nation, that a ge- 
neral council was much ſuperior to the pope ; 
and now a biſhop preached every Sunday at 
Paul's Croſs, to convince the people, that the 


| Pope was entitled to no authority beyond the 


ounds of his dioceſe, 45 . * 
The parliament this ſeſſion paſſed ſeveral 
laws deſtructiye of the papal authority. All 
payments made to the apoſtolic chamber, 
with all bulls and diſpenſations, were —_— 

| | . | eu, 


* 


N 


ed. Monaſteries were rendered ſubject to the 
viſitation and government of the king alone: 
the law for puniſhing heretics was moderated ; 
and it was declared, that there was no hereſy 
in ſpeaking againſt the pope's authority: bi- 
ſhops were to be appointed by a corge delire 
from the crown ; or-in caſe of the dean and 
chapter's refuſal, by letters patent; and no re- 
courſe to be had to Rome for palls, bulls, or 
proviſions ; and a ſubmiſſion exacted two years 
before, with great difficulty, from the clergy, 
now received the ſanction of parliament. The 
clergy. in this ſubmiſſion acknowledged, that 
convocations ought to be aſſembled by the 
king's authority alone; they promiſed to enact 
no new canons without his conſent; and a- 
greed to his appointing thirty-two commiſſion- 
ers to examine the old canons, and abrogate 
thoſe that were found prejudicial to the royal 
prerogative. An appeal was alſo allowed from 
the biſhops court to the king in chancery. 
The crown was appointed to deſcend to the 
iſſue of queen Anne, whoſe marriage was now 
eſtabliſhed, and confirmed by this parliament, 
Henry's reſentment againſt queen Catharine, 
cn account of her obſtinacy, was the reaſon of 
his excluding her daughter Mary from all hopes 
ot ſucceeding to the crown. . 
| Henry found his eccleſiaſtical ſubjects a 
compliant as the laity. The convocation voted, 


that the biſhop of Rome had, by the law of 


God, no more juriſdiction in England than 
any other foreign biſhop; and that.the autho- 
rity exerciſed here, by him and his predeceſ- 
e . 0 
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ſors, was only by. uſurpation, and the ſuffer- 


_ ance of Engliſh princes. Only four perſons 
oppoſed this vote in the lower houſe, and one 


doubted : but in the upper, it paſſed, unani- 
moufly. The biſhops extended their com- 
plaiſance ſo far, that they took out new com- 
miſſions from the crown, in which all their 
ſpiritual and epiſcopal authority was expreſsly 
affirmed to be ultimately derived from the civil 
magiſtrate, | | 

Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Tho- 
mas More, were the only perſons of diſtinc- 


tion, that entertained ſcruples with reſpect to 
the oath relating to the ſucceſſion ; and as the 


latter had an extraordinary reputation for vir- 
tue and integrity, great pains were taken to 
convince him of the lawtulneſs of that oath. 
Cranmer, the primate, and Cromwell, who 
was now ſecretary of ftate, and loved and 
eſteemed More, entreated him to lay aſide his 

icruples, and their friendly importunity ap- 
peared to have a greater weight with him, than 


all the penalties that attended his refuſal. He, 
however, perſiſted to maintain his reſolution in 


a mild, though firm manner ; and Henry be- 


ing irritated againſt both him and Fiſher, or- 
dered them to be indicted upon the ſtatute, and 
committed to the Tower. 


On the zd of November 1534, the parlia- 


ment conferred on the king the title of Su- 
preme Head of the Church of England; with 
power to viſit and repreſs, redreſs, order, 
< correct, reſtrain, or amend all errors, here- 


fies, abuſes, offences, contempts, and enor- 


— 
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V 


— 
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ic mities, which fell under any ſpiritual au- 
« thority or juriſdiction. They attainted 
More and Fiſher for miſpriſion of treaſon, and 
completed the union of England and Wales, by 
granting the benefit of the Engliſh laws to that 
principality. 

While the king proceeded with ſuch order 
and tranquility in 1 es the ancient reli- 
gion, the ſtate of affairs in Scotland and Ire. 
land gave him ſome inquietude. In Scot- 
land, the earl of Angus having got the perſon 
of the king, who was then in early youth, in 
his poſſeſſion, was able, by that advantage and 
the power of his own family, to hold the reins 
of government. He, however, ſuffered great 
diſturbance from the queen dowager, his con- 


ſort, who, from jealouſy and diſguſt, had part- 


ed from him, and having procured a divorce,, 
married a nobleman of the name of Stuart, 
after which ſhe joined all the diſcontented no- 
bility, who oppoſed the authority of her former 
huſband. James, the young king, diſſatisfied 
with the ſlavery to which he was reduced, ſe- 
cretly excited firſt Walter Scot, and then the 


earl of Lenox, to attempt to deliver him out 


of the hands of Angus, by force of arms; 
and both theſe enterprizes proving unſucceſs- 
ful, he at laſt eſcaped to Stirling, where his 
mother then reſided; and ſummoning. all the 


nobility to attend him, ſubverted the authority y 
of the Douglaſles, and obliged Angus and his 


brother to fly to England, and ſeek Henry's * 


protection. James being now arrived at years 


of maturity, aſſumed the reins of government; 
75 Ny | and 
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and with great ſpirit and bravery, employed 
himſelf in reprefling the feuds, ravages, and 
diſorders, which diſturbed the courſe of public 
ſtice. 7 

5 duke of Richmond, the king's natural 
ſon, was lord lieutenant of Ireland, and under 
him was the earl of Kildare, who had the title 

of deputy. The latter being accuſed of com- 
mitting ſome acts of violence againſt the fa- 
mily of Oſſory, his hereditary enemies, was 


ſummoned to anſwer for his conduct. He leſt 


his authority in the hands of his ſon, who, on 
hearing that his father was impriſoned, and in 
danger of his life, took arms, and joining O 
Neale, O Carroll, and others of the Iriſh no- 
bility, ravaged the country, murdered Allen, 
archbiſhop of Dublin, and beſieged that city. 
In the mean while Kildare died in priſon, and 
his ſon applying to the Emperor Charles V. 
received promiſes of aſſiſtance. The king ſent 
ſome forces into Ireland, and theſe ſo harraſ- 


ſed the rebels, that young Kildare, finding the 


emperor backward in performing his promiſes, 
was obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner to 
lord Leonard Gray, the new deputy, the mar- 
quis of Dorſet's brother. He was brought to 
England with his five uncles, and aſter being 
tried and convicted, they were all of them pub- 
lickly execute. en . 
No European prince was now poſſeſſed of 
ſuch. abſolute authority as Henry; not even 
the pope himſelf, who, in his own capital, 
pnited both the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers. 
He had early publiſhed his ſentiments againſt 

| Luther, 
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Luther, and had received infinite applauſe for 


bis performance, from his courtiers and the 


clergy. Elated by his imaginary ſucceſs, and 
ſtimulated by his arrogance and obſtinacy of 
temper, he received, with an impatience mix- 
ed with contempt, any contradiction to his ſen» 
timents. Luther had imprudently treated him 
in a very rough and indecent manner; and 
though he afterwards apologized for the vehe- 
mence of his former expreſſions, he could ne. 
ver efface the hatred which Henry had con- 
ceived againſt him and his doctrines. Thus, 
while his reſentment againſt the ſee of Rome 
had removed a part of his early prejudices, he 
made it a point of honour, never to relinquiſh 


the remainder : he ſtill valued himſelf on main- 


taining the doctrines of the Romiſh church, and 
on guarding his ſpeculative principles by fire 
and ſword, + 80 5 

The king's miniſters and courtiers were of 
very different characters. The queen was en- 
gaged, by her inclinations, as well as by her 
intereſt, to favour the cauſe of the reformers, 
whoſe opinions ſpread with great rapidity in 
England: Cromwell, who was made ſecretary 
of ſtate, and was daily advancing in the king's 
confidence, had embraced the ſame views; and 
being diſtinguiſhed by his-abilities and pru- 
dence, was capable of promoting the refor- 
mation in a covert manner: Cranmer, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who had gained Henry's 
friendſhip by his candour and ſincerity, had 
alfo ſecretly adopted the ſentiments of the Pro- 
teſtants. On the other hand, the duke of _ 

L944 | . | O 
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folk fill adhered to the ſentiments of the 
church of Rome ; and from his high rank and 
abilities both for peace and war, had great au- 


thority in the king's council; and Gardiner, 


who had been lately created biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter, was of the ſame party. 

Theſe miniſters, thus of oppoſite principles, 
were obliged to diſguiſe their particular ſenti- 
ments, and to pretend to be entirely of the 
ſame opinion as their maſter. Both ſides 
hoped, by their unlimitted compliance, to 
bring him over to their party. In the mean 
while the king was enabled, by the courtſhip 


paid him by both Proteſtants and Catholics, 


to aſſume an unbounded authority ; and tho? 
he was really carried away by his ungoverned 
humour, he ſteared a courſe which more cer- 
tainly led to arbitrary pawer, than any which 
the moſt profound politics could have traced 
out for him, | HD” 

But though the ambiguity of the king's con- 
duct kept the courtiers in awe, it contributed 


to encourage the progreſs of the Proteitant re- 


ligion among his ſubjets. Tindall, Joye, 
Conſtantine, and other Engliſh Proteſtants, 
dreading, leſt the king ſhould exert his autho- 
rity, had fled to Antwerp, where the privi- 
leges poſſeſſed by the provinces of the Nether - 
lands, for ſome time, afforded them protec- 
tion. They employed themſelves in writing 


Engliſh books againſt images, relics, pilgrim- 


ages, and on the terms of acceptance with the 
Supreme Being. Theſe books being privately 
brought into England, the opinions they con- 


tained 4 


* 
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tained ſpread every where; but a tranſlation ' 
of the ſcriptures, by Tindall, was eſteemed of 
moſt danger to the eſtabliſhed church. The 
firſt edition of this work containing ſeveral 
miſtakes, Tindall, who was poor, and unable 
to afford the loſs of a great part of the im- 
preſſion, longed for an opportunity to correct 
the errors, of which he had been made ſenſi- 
ble. When Tonſtall, then biſhop of London, 
being poſſeſſed of great moderation, was de- 
ſirous of diſcouraging, in the gentleſt manner, 
theſe innovations ; and gave private orders for 
purchaſing all the copies 'that could be found 
at Antwerp, which he publickly burned in 
Cheapſide. By this meaſure he greatly of- 
fended the people, in thus committing the 
word of God to the flames; while, by ſup- 


plying Tindall with money, by purchaſing his 


Bible, he enabled him to print a new and more 
corre& edition, N 
The reformers had met with little ſeverity 
during Wolſey's miniſtry; one of the articles 
of his impeachment being, that by his con- 
nivance, he had encouraged the growth of he- 
reſy, and that he had protected and acquitted 
ſome notorious offenders. Sir Thomas More, 
who ſucceeded him as chancellor, though poſ- 
ſeſſed of the gentleſt manners, and the ſtricteſt 
integrity, carried his averſion to whas he e- 
ſteemed heterodoxy, to the utmoſt height; par- 
ticularly with reſpect to James Bainham, a 
gentleman of the Temple; who being accuſed 
of favouring the new opinions, was carried to 
More's houte, where, refuſing to diſcover his 

b accomplices, 
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accomplices, the chancellor ordered him to be 


whipped in his preſence, and afterwards ſent 
him to the 'Tower, where he ſaw him put to 
the torture. This. unhappy gentleman, over- 
come by theſe ſeverities, abjuted his opinions; 
but afterwards, being filled with the deepeſt 
compunction for his apoſtacy, he openly pro- 
feſſed his former ſentiments; and after being 
condemned as an obſtinate.and relapſed heretic, 


was committed to the flames in Smithfield- 


Many were proſecuted in the biſhops courts 
for the molt trivial offences, that were eſteemed 
proofs of their being of the party : ſome for 
teaching their children the Lord's prayer in 


Engliſh, and others for reading the New Teſ- 


tament in that language. To neglect the faſts 
of the church; to declaim- againft the vices of 
the clergy, and to harbour the perſecuted 


8 were capital offences. Thomas 


ilney, a prieſt, who had embraced the ſenti- 
ments of the Proteſtants, had been terriſied ſo 


far as to abjure them; but was ſo filled with 
remorſe, that his friends dreaded it would pro ; 


duce ſome fatal effect. His mind ſeemed at 
laſt to be relieved ; but this only proceeded 


from his having taken the reſolution of atoning 


for his guilt, by an open confeſſion of the 
truth, and by ſuffering martyrdom. He went 
through Norfolk, teaching the people to be- 
ware of truſting their ſalvation either to-pil- | 
grimages, or to the cowle of St. Francis, to 


the prayers of the ſaints, or to images. Be- 
ing ſoon ſeized, he was tried in the biſhop's | 


court, condemned as a relapſed heretic, and a | 
; writ 
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' writ was ſent down to burn him. On his be- 


at the hour of death, and in the midſt of tor= 


the boldneſs to tell him, that many lying pro- 


ing brought to the ſtake, he diſcovered ſuch 
patience, devotion and fortitude, that the ſpee- 
tators were deeply affected; and ſome mendi. 
cant friars, who were preſent, dreading leſt his 
martyrdom ſhould be imputed to them, and 
make them loſe the alms they received from the 
charity of the people, entreated him to acquit 
them of having any hand in his death, He 
willingly complied ; and by this inſtance of 
meeknels, made a farther impreſſion on the 
ſympathy of the' people. Another perſon, on 
being brought to the ſtake for denying the real 
preſence, ſeemed almoſt in a tranſport of joy; 
and embraced the faggots that were to be the 
inſtruments of his puniſhment, as the means 
of procuring him celeſtial glory, In ſhort, the 
cruelty of theſe executions produced the moſt 
extraordinary effects on the ſpectators. They 
became eager to examine thoſe doctrines Which, 


tures, could inſpire ſuch courage; and at the 
ſame time, were inſpired with horror againſt 
the unrelenting perſecutors. | 

Though Henry puniſhed the Proteſtants with 
ſuch ſeverity, he knew that his moſt formĩda- 
ble enemies were the zealous adherents of the 
ancient religion, particularly the monks, who 
immediately depending on the Roman pontiff, 
apprehended, that aboliſhing his authority in 
England, would be followed by their ruin, 
vet he treated them with leſs: rigour. Peyto, 
a friar, on his preaching before the king, had 
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phets had deceived him; but he, as a true 
Micajah, warned him, that the dogs, would 


lick his blood, as they had done Ahab's. Hen- 


ry took no notice, and allowed the preacher to 
depart in peace: but the next Sunday he em- 

loved Dr. Corren to preach before him, who 
juſtified the king's proceedings, and called 
Peyto a rebel, a flanderer, a dog, and a traitor, 
Elſton, another friar, interrupted the doctor, 


by calling him one of the lying prophets, who 


ſought to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion of the crown 
by adultery, and that he himſelf would juſtify 
all that had been ſaid by Peyto. Yet Henry 


ſhewed no other mark of reſentment, than or- 


dering both him and Peyto to be ſummoned be- 
fore the council, and to be rebuked for their 
inſolence. When there, the earl of Eſſex, a 
privy counſellor, told them, that they de- 
erved, for their offence, to be thrown into the 
Thames; on which Elſton boldly replied, that 


the road to heaven lay as near by water as 


by land. als, 
However, ſeveral monk being detected in 

a conſpiracy that might have proved of ſome _ 
danger to the king, were, on its diſcovery, 
puniſhed with great ſeverity, Elizabeth Bar- 
ton, of Aldington, in Kent, commonly called 
the Holy Maid of Kent, having been ſubje& to 
hyſterical fits, which threw her into unuſual 
convulſions, and producing an equal diſorder 
in her mind, made her utter ſtrange incoherent 
expreſſions. The filly people in that neigh- 
bourhood imagined them to be ſupernatural ; 
and Richard Maſters, vicar of the parith, 
founded 
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founded on them a project, from which he flat- 
tered himſelf with obtaining both profit and 
reſpect. Warham, enk of Canterbury, 
being then alive, he went to him; and giving 
him an account of Elizabeth's revelations, pre- 
vailed on that ſuperſtitious prelate to watch her 
in her trances, and to write down all her fu. 
ture ſayings. This rendered her till more the 
object of attention; and Maſters eaſily per- 
ſuaded the people, that her ravings were inſpi- 
rations of the Holy Ghoſt, Knavery was ſoon 
after uſed to carry on the delufton ; ſhe learned 


to counterfeit trances, and uttered, in an ex- 


traordinary tone, ſuch ſpeeches as were dic- 
tated to her by her ſpiritual Director. Maſters 
aſſociated wich him in this knavery Dr. Bock- 


ing, canon of Chriſt Church, Canterbury, and 


their firſt deſign was to raiſe the reputation of 
an image of the Virgin, which ſtood in a 
chapel belonging to Maſters, in order to draw 
to it ſuch pilgrims, as uſed to viſit the more fa- 
mous images and reliques. For this purpoſe 
Elizabeth pretended revelations, by which ſhe 
was directed to have recourſe to that image for 
a-cure ; ſhe was accordingly brought before it, 
in the preſence of a great multitude ; when 
falling again into convulſions, ſhe diſtorted 
her countenance and limbs during a proper 
time, poured forth pious ejaculations, declared 
that God had called her to a religious life, and 
appointed Bocking to be her ghoſtly father, 
and then pretended to be recovered from all her 


diſorders by the interceſſion of the Virgin. 
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This miracle was ſoon noiſed abroad, and 
the two prieſts finding that the impoſture ſuc- 
ceeded beyond their hopes, began to extend 
their views to more important enterprizes. 
| They taught her to exclaim againſt the new 
i | hereſies, againſt all innovations in eccleſiaſtical 
7 government, and againſt Henry's intended di- 
, 

g 


vorce from Catharine, She even aſſerted, that 
if he ſucceeded in that deſign, and married 
another wife, he ſhould not be a king a month 
longer, but ſhould die the death of a villain, 
Many monks throughout England entered into {| 
1 this deluſion, and her pretended revelations | 
were collected, and inſerted in a book by a 
friar, named Deering. To increaſe the won- 
der, ſhe was ſaid to work miracles; and the 
pulpit every where reſounded with the new 
| propheteſs's ſanctity and inſpirations, She 
ſent meſſages to queen Catharine, to exhort 
{i _ that princeſs to perſiſt in oppoſing the divorce ; 
ii | the pope's ambaſſadors encouraged the popu- 
lar credulity ; and even Fiſher, biſhop of Ro- 
1 cheſter, notwithſtanding his being a man of 
ſenſe and learning, was carried away hy a de- 
luſion ſo favourable to the party he had e- 
ſpouſed, The king having ordered Elizabeth 
and her accomplices to he arreſted, they were 
brought before the ſtar-chamber, where they 
freely confeſſed their guilt ; the parliament 
then paſſed an act of 'attainder againſt ſome 
1 who were engaged in this treaſonable impoſ- 
I | ture; and Elizabeth, with Maſters, Bocking, : 
| Deering, and three others, fuffered death, ©: | 
The biſhop of Rocheſter, Laurence, Addiſon, ©- 
f | Abel, . 
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Abel, and others, were condemned for miſ- 
priſion of treaſon, on account of their not hav- 
ing diſcovered ſome criminal ſpeeches they 
heard Elizabeth utter; and were confined in 
priſon, The multitude were undeceived by 
the detection of the forgery of many of the 
propheteſs's miracles; and even her ſcanda- 
lous proſtitution was publickly expoſed. It 
was found that a door to her dormitory, which, 
it was pretended, had been miraculouſly open- 
ed, in order to give her acceſs to the chapel, 
that ſhe might enjoy frequent converſe with 
heaven, had been contrived by Maſters and 


Bocking for the lewdeſt purpoſes. 


The credit of the monks ſuffered by the de- 
tection of this impoſture, and this inſtigated 


Henry, in 1535, to take vengeance on them. 


He ſuppreſſed three monaſteries of the Obſer- 


vantine friars; and perceiving, that this act 


of power excited little clamour, he was en- 
couraged to ſuppreſs the remainder, In the 
mean time he puniſhed thoſe who had rendered 
themſelves obnoxious to his reſentment. The 
parliament had made it treaſon to endeavour - 
to deprive the king of his titles.or dignity, and 
had lately added to his other titles, that of 
Supreme Head of the Church ; hence it was 
inferred, that it was treaſon to deny his ſupre- 
macy ; and many friars and eccleſiaſtics loſt 
their lives for this new ſpecies of treaſon. An 
aſtoniſhing inſtance of cruelty and injuſtice, 
which muſt ſhock every principle of humanity 
and juſtice; nor could there be a higher in · 


Kance of tyranny, than to puniſh the mere de- 
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livery of a political opinion, that did not a 
all affect the king's temporal right, as a capi- 
tal offence; and to make it treaſon to deny 
what, during many ages, it had been hereſy 
to aſſert. | | 
Henry, however, impelled by the violence 
of his temper, and by the deſire of ſtriking 


a terror into the whole nation, proceeded to 


conſummate his lawleſs tyranny, by making 
examples of Fiſher and More. John Fiſher, 
biſhop of Rockeſter, was a prelate diſtinguiſh- 


ed for his learning, and the purity of his mo- 


rals; and had long been in high favour with 
the king. He had been thrown into priſon for 
refuſing the oath relating to the ſucceſſion, and 
his concealing Elizabeth Barton's treaſonable 
ſpeeches ; when he was not only deprived of 
his revenues, but ſtripped of his very clothes ; 
and notwithſtanding his venerable character 
and extreme age, was allowed nothing but rags, 
that were ſcarce ſufficient to cover dis naked- 


neſs. In this unhappy condition, he had lain 
above a twelvemonth in priſon, when the pope 


created him a cardinal ; an honour ſo indiffer- 
ent to this prelate, that he declared he would 


not ſtoop to take up the purple, even if it were 


lying on the ground. Henry's indignation 
was rouſed by the promotion of a man merely 
for his oppolition to royal authority ; and he 
determined to make this innocent perſon-feel 
the effects of his reſentment. He was there- 
fore indicted for denying the king's ſupremacy z 
and being brought to his trial, was condemned 
and beheaded, | i 3 * 

e 


* 
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The death of this prelate was intended by 
Henry as a warning to More, whoſe, compli- 
ance was anxiouſly deſired by the king, on ac- 
count of his high reputation for learning and 
virtue, But More could never be prevailed 
on to acknowledge any opinion, ſo contrary to 
his principles as that of the king's ſupremacy. 
Rich, the ſolicitor general, was ſent to confer 
with him on this ſubje& ; but he kept a cau- 
tious ſilence, and only ſaid, that any queſtion, 
with regard to the law which. eſtabliſhed the 
ſupremacy, was like a two-edged ſword: if a 


perſon anſwered one way, it would confound 


his ſoul ; if another, it would deſtroy his bo- 
dy. This was thought a ſufficient foundation 
for an indictment of high treaſon. His filence 
was termed malicious, and rendered a part of 
his crime; and theſe words, which had ca- 


ſually dropped from him, were conſidered as a 


denial of the ſupremacy. During this reign, 
trials were mere formalities: the jury gave 
ſentence againſt More, who baving long ex- 
pected his fate, was fortified againſt the terrors 
of death. His uſual facetiouſneſs never for. 
ſook him ; and he made a ſacrifice of his life 
to his integrity, with the utmoſt chearfulneſs. 
On his mounting the ſcaffold, he ſaid to one, 
« Friend, help me up, and when I come 
«« down, let me ſhift for myſelf.” The exe- 
cutioner aſking his forgiveneſs, he granted his 
requeſt ; but told him, You will never get 
credit by beheading me, my neck is ſo 
hort.“ Then laying his head on the block, 
he deſired the executioner to ſtay till he put 
8 aſide 
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aſide his beard ; for, ſays he, That never 
committed treafon.” This great man was 
beheaded on the 6th of July 1535, in the 53d 


year of his age. 


The news of the execution of Fiſher and 
More no ſooner reached Rome, than every one 
diſcovered the moſt violent rage againſt the 
king. Clement VII. had died about fix 
months after he pronounced ſentence againſt 
Henry, and Paul III. of the name of Farneſe, 


Who had always favoured Henry's cauſe, had 


ſucceeded to the papal throne ; but the execu- 
tion of Fiſher, who was inveſted with the dig- 
nity of cardinal, was conſidered by Paul as ſo 
capital an offence, that he immediately cited 


the king, and all his adherents, to appear at 


Rome within ninety days, in order to anſwer 
for their crimes : if they failed, he excommu- 
nicated them ; laid the kingdom under an in- 
terdict ; diſſolved all leagues which any Ca- 
tholic princes had made with him ; command- 


ed the nobility to take arms 3 him; freed 


his ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance, and 
declared his iſſue by Anne Boleyn illegitimate, 


But though theſe cenſures were paſſed, the 


pope delayed the publication of them, till he 
mould find it impoſſible to come to an agree- 
ment with England; and till the emperor, 


who was at that time hard preſſed by the Turks 


and the Proteſtant princes of Germany, ſhould 
be able to execute the ſentence. | 


Henry was ſenſible, that he had reaſon to 


expect any injury which it was in Charles's 


power to inflict; and therefore ſtrove to render 


that | 
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that monarch incapable of wreaking his re- 
ſentment upon him, by renewing his friend- 
ſhip with Francis, and offering. to marry his 
infant daughter Elizabeth, to the duke of An- 
gouleme, the third ſon. of Francis. Theſe 


. two monarchs alſo made advances to the princes 


of the Proteſtant league in Germany, who 
were jealous of the emperor's ambition: but 
heh both Francis and Henry flattered thoſe 
princes with the hopes of their embracing the 
confeſſion of Augſburg, it was conſidered as a 
bad ſymptom of their ſincerity, that they ex- 
erciſed ſuch cruel rigours againſt all the preach- 
ers of the reformation in their reſpective do- 
minions. | 

While theſe negociations were carrying on, 
an accident happened, which ſeemed to open 
the way for a reconciliation between Charles 
and Henry. Queen Catharine, being afflicted 
with a lingering illneſs, died at Kimbolton, 
in Huntingdonſhire, on the 6th of January 
1536, in the goth year of her age. A little 
before her death, ſhe wrote to the king a very 
tender letter, in which ſhe called him her off 
dear lord, king, and huſband, She obſerved, 
that as the hour of her death was now ap- 
proaching, ſhe ſeized this laſt opportunity, to 


| remind him of the importance of his religious 


duties, and the comparative emptineſs of all 


human grandeur and enjoyments : that though 


his fondneſs for theſe periſhable advantages, 
had involved her in many calamities, as well 
as created him much trouble, ſhe forgave him 
all paſt injuries, and hoped, that his — 
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would he ratified in heaven: that the only re- 


| 2 ſhe had to make, was to recommend to - 


im his daughter, the ſole pledge of their love, 
and to crave his protection ſor her maids an 
ſervants ; concluding with theſe words, I 
& make this vow, that mine eyes defire you 
« above all things.” It is ſaid, that Henry 


| was ſo moved with this laſt tender proof of 


Catharine's affection, as even to ſhed tears. 
The emperor thought that the deceaſe of his 
aunt had removed the foundation of all per- 
ſonal animoſity between him and Henry, 
whence it might not be impoſſible to detach 
him from his alliance with France, and to re- 
new his own confederacy with England. He 
therefore ſent propoſals for a renewal of their 
ancient friendſhip, on condition, that he would 
be reconciled to the ſee of Rome, aſſiſt him in 
his war with the Turks, and join him againſt 


Francis, who now threatened the dutchy of ; 


Milan. To this Henry anſwered, that he was 
willing to be upon good terms with him, if 


he would acknowledge, that their former 
breach of friendſhip proceeded entirely from 


himſelf: that as to the propoſed conditions, 
his proceedings againſt the biſhop of Rome 
were ſo juſt, and fo fully ratified by parlia- 
ment, that they could not now be revoked : 
that when the Chriſtian princes had ſettled a 


peace among themſelves, he would not fail to 


exert a proper vigour againſt the enemies of 
the faith ; and after the amity with the empe- 


Tor was fully reſtored, he ſhould be able, as a 


8 com mon 
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common friend both to him and Francis, to 
give his aſſiſtance to the injured party. 

The monks were at this time extremely en- 
raged againſt Henry, and conſidered the abo- 
lition of the papal authority in England, as 
the removal of their only protection againſt the 
rapacity of the crown and of the courtiers. 
The monaſteries were now ſubject to the king's 
viſitation ; and the progreſs of the reformation 
abroad, which had every where been attended 
with the abolition of the monaſtic ſtate, made 
them dread the like conſequences in England : 
and though the king ſtill maintained the doc- 
trine of purgatory, they apprehended, that 
he would daily be drawn nearer the tenets of 
the reformers, with whom his political inter- 
eſts induced him to unite. 'The friars, moved 
by theſe conſiderations, . exerted their influ. 
ence, in enflaming the minds of the people a- 
gainſt Henry's government; when he finding 
their ſafety incompatible with his own, reſolv- 
ed to ſeize the preſent opportunity of deſtroy- 
ing them. 5 4 

Cromwell had been appointed vicar-general, 
a new office, by which the king's uncontrouled 

ower over the church was delegated to him. 
He employed Bellaſis, Layton, London, Price, 


Gage, and others, as commiſſioners, who every 
where carried on a rigorous enquiry into the 
conduct of all the friars, The monks were en · 


couraged to bring in informations againſt their 
brethren, and the ſlighteſt evidence was cre- 


dited. Monſtrous ditorders are therefore ſaid 


to have been found in many of the religious 
| houſes ; 
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- houſes : whole convents of women abandoned | 


to lewdneſs; ſigns of abortions procured, of 
infants murdered, and unnatural luſts between 


perſons of the ſame ſex. It is not improbable, 
that the blind ſubmiſſion of the people, dur- | 


ing thoſe ages, might render the monks and 
friars more unguarded and more diſſolute than 
they are at preſent, in any Roman Catholic | 
country: yet the reproaches, which it is ſafeſt 
to credit, are ſuch as relate to the vices that 
are naturally connected with the very inſtitu- 
tion of the monaſtic life. The cruel and in- 
veterate quarrels mentioned by the commiſſion- 
ers, are not incredible among men, who being 
confined together within the ſame walls, retain 
their mutual animoſities; and being cut off 
from all the moſt endearing connections of life, | 
are frequently more ſelfiſh and unrelenting than | 
other men. The pious frauds practiſed to en- 
creaſe the liberality of the people, may be con- 
fidered as certain, in an order founded on illu- 


fions and ſuperſtition, And the reproach of | 


ſupine indolence, and its natural attendant, | 
profound ignorance, was undoubtedly juſt ; | 
for though the monks were both the inventors | 
and preſervers of the captious philoſophy of | 
the ſchools, no great knowledge could, in ge- 
neral, be expected from perſons condemned to 
a tedious uniformity of life, and deſtitute of all 
emulation, | : '- \ 
A few monaſteries, terrified by the rigorous Þ 
inquiſition of the commiſſioners, ſurrendered * 
their revenues into the hands of the king; 
and the monks were rewarded for their ob equi- | 

| | a cuſneſs, 


HN we. 
ouſneſs, by ſmall penſions. Such monks and 
nuns as were not twenty-four years of age 
were diſmiſſed, their vows not being ſuppoſed. 
to be binding ; and all thoſe who were above 
that age, might recover their liberty, if they 


' deſired it. But theſe expedients not fully an- 


ſwering the king's purpoſe, he had recourſe to 
the parliament ; and in order to prepare the 
people for the projected innovations, the re- 
port of the viſitors was publiſhed, and a gene- 
ral horror was inſtantly excited againſt thoſe 
very inſtitutions, which had formerly excited 
the moſt profound veneration. 

Henry reſolving to proceed gradually in abo- 
liſhing the monaſtic orders, directed the parlia- 
ment to proceed no farther at preſent, than to 
ſuppreſs the leſſer monaſteries, whoſe revenues 
did not amount to two hundred pounds a year. 
Theſe being leſs expoſed to ſcrutiny, were 
found to be the moſt corrupt2d, as being leſs 
under the reſtraint of ſhame; and it was 
thought ſafeſt to begin with them, in order to 
prepare the way for the ſuppreſſion of the o- 
thers. Three hundred and ſeventy-fix monaſ- 
teries were ſuppreſſed by this act; and their 
revenues, which amounted to. thirty-two thou- 
ſand pounds a year, were granted to the king, 
beſides their plate, goods, and chattels, which 
were computed at a hundred thouſand pounds 


more; and ſo abſolute was Henry's authority, 


that it does not appear any oppoſition was made 
to this law. - A court was alſo erected for the 
management of theſe funds; termed the Court 
of Augmentation of the King's revenue. 
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During this ſeflion, the convocation was 
employed in nn on a new tranſlation 
of the ſcriptures. * That made by Tindall, 
though corrected by himſelf in a new editioh, 
the clergy ſtill complained was inaccurate; it 
was therefore propoſed to them, to pu: 2lith a 
tranſlation, that ſhould not be liable to that ob- 
jection; and in three years time, that work 
was finiſhed and printed. This was eſteemed 
a great point gained by the Proteſtants. 

While the reformers were rejoicing in their 

roſperity, an incident happened, which ſcem- 
ed to blaſt all their hopes: Anne Boleyn, their 
patroneſs, no longer poſſeſſed the king's fa- 
vour. Henry's love to that lady had laſted 
. the ſix years that he ſpent in proſ-cut- 

ing his divorce ; but the aff:Qion which had 
ſubſiſted, and ftill increaſed under difficulties, 
had not long obtained the ſecure poſſeſſion of 
its object, when ſatiety made it languiſh ; and 
the king's heart was viſibly eſtranged from his ö 
conſort. This fatal change being ſoon per- 
ceived by the queen's enemies, and they find- | 
ing that they ſhould incur no danger by inter- 
poſing in thoſe delicate concerns, endeavoured {| 
to widen the breach. She had been delivered 
of a dead ſon; and Henry's extreme deſire to 
have male iſſue being thus for the preſent diſ- 
appointed, his violent and ſuperſtitious rem- | 
per was diſpoſed to make the innocent niother | 
anſwerable for this misfortune. But the prin - 
cipal means employed by the queen's enemies 
to exaſperate the king par her, was by ex | 


citing his jealouſy. * J 
oug 


„„ 2x Io. 
„Though Anne appears to have been ſtrictly 
virtuous, ſhe had a gaiety of diſpoſition, which, 
throwing her off her guard, rendered her leſs 
circumſpect than was required by her ſituation. 
Her being educated in France rendered her 
more liable to thoſe freedoms; and ſhe found 
ſome difficulty in conforming herſelf to the 
ſtrict ceremonial praiſed in Henry's court. 
As ſhe had more vanity than pride, ſhe was 
pleaſed at obſerving the influence of her beauty 
on all about her; and indulged an eaſy fami- 
liarity with thoſe who were formerly her equals, 
and who had ſome right to pretend to her 
friendſhip. By theſe popular manners, Henry's 
dignity was offended ; for though the lover 
had been blind, the huſband poſſeſſed too quick 
a penetration. Wicked inſtruments now gave 
a malicious interpretation to all the queen's | 
moſt harmleſs liberties : in particular, the viſ- 
counteſs of Rocheford, who was 'married to 
the queen's brother, but lived on bad terms 
with her ſiſter-in-law, inſinuated into the king's 
mind the moſt cruel ſuſpicions ; and being a 
woman of a profligate character, paid no re- 
gard, in the calumnies ſhe ſuggeſted, either to 
truth or humanity. She pretended, that the 
viſcount, her huſband, had entered into a cri- 
q minal correſpondence with her ſiſter; and not 
38 ſatisfied with this baſe imputation, repreſented 
every inftance of favour which ſhe conferred on 
others as a mark of affetion. Among thoſe 
who were obſerved to poſſeſs much of the 
queen's friendſhip, were Henry Norris, groom 
of the ſtate, Brereton and Weſton, gentlemen 
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of the king's chamber, and Mark Smeton, 
groom of the chamber, Who ſerved her with 
the utmoſt zeal and attachment. The king's 
jealouſy laid hold of the lighteſt circum- 
ſtance; but finding no object on which it 
could ſecurely faſten, vented itſelf on all who 
received the leaſt countenance from the queen. 
- Henry's jealouſy, which was ftern and inexo- 
rable, was the offspring of pride, and pro- 
ceeded not from the love of its object, but his 
having transferred that paſſion to another wo- 
man. He was now captivated by the charms 
of Jane, the daughter of Sir John Seymour, 
maid of honour to the queen; a young lady of 
ſingular beauty and merit; and was reſolved 
to ſacrifice every thing to the gratification of 
his new paſſion. Inſtead of forming the ſame 
judgment of the crime of gallantry that moſt 
monarchs do, who think a young lady rather 
honoured than diſgraced by being taken to 
their bed, he ſeldom formed the 1dea of any 
other attachment than that of marriage ; and 
to attain this, ſtruggled with more difficulties, 
and committed much greater crimes than thoſe 
he ſought to avoid, Having therefore reſolved 
to raiſe this lady to his bed and his throne, he 
willingly liſtened to every imputation of guilt 

caſt on his unhappy queen. | 
Henry firſt publickly diſcovered his jealouſy, 
in a tournament at Greenwich, where the 
queen happening to drop her handkerchief, he 
interpreted this accident, which was doubtleſs 
caſual, as a piece of gallantry to ſome of her 
paramours, Inſtantly leaving the tc” 
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ſent orders for her being confined to her cham- 
ber; and arreſted not only her brother Roehe- 
ford, but Smeton, Weſton, Brereton, and No ris, 
whom he threw into priſon. The qu en, 
firuck with aſtoniſhment, at firſt thought, hat 
he only meant to try how ſhe would behave ; 
but ſoon finding him in earneſt, reflected on 
his obſtinate, unrelenting heart; and prepared 
for the melancholy doom that awaited her, 
The next day ſhe was ſent to the Tower; and 


while ſhe was going thither, was informed of 


her ſuppoſed offences, of which ſhe had hi- 


therto been ignorant. She earneſtly proteſted | 


her innocence; and on her entering her pri- 
ſon, fell on her knees, and prayed to God to 


help her only ſo far as ſhe was not guilty of 
the crimes laid to her . Her terror and 


ſurprize threw her into hyſterics ; when think- 
ing that the beſt proof ſhe could give of her 
innocence, was to make an entire confeſſion, 
ſhe revealed ſome levities and indiſcretions, 
which her ſimplicity betrayed her to commit 
and acknowledge, She owned her having' 
once rallied Norris on his delaying his marri- 

age; and her telling him, that he probably 
expected her when he ſhould be a widow. She 
ſaid, ſhe had reproved Weſton for his regard 
to her kinſwoman, and his indifference towards 
his wife: but he told her, that ſhe had miſ- 
taken the object of his affection, for it was 
herſelf ; upon which the defied him. She aſ- 
ſerted, that Smeton had only been twice in her 
chamber, when he played on the harpſichord ; 
but acknowledged, that he had once the bold- 
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neſs to tell her, that a look ſufficed him. But 
Henry was ſo far from being ſatisſigd with the 
candour and ſincerity. of this conſeſſion, that 
he conſidered theſe indiſcretions only as pre- 
lades to intimacies of a more criminal nature. 
Among the multitudes on whom the queen, 
during her proſperity, had conferred acts of 
beneficence, none durſt interpoſe between her 
and the fury of the king; and ſhe, whoſe pro- 
motion every breath had favoured, was now 
neglected and abandoned. Even the duke of 
Norfolk, her uncle, preferring the connections 
of party to the ties of blood, became her moſt 
dangerous -enemy ; and all who zealouſly ad- 
hered to the Catholic religion, hoped, that 
her death would. put an end to the king's quar- 
rel with Rome, and incline him to enter into 
an intimate union with the apoſtolic ſee. Of 
all the queen's adherents, Cranmer alone re- 
tained his friendſhip for her; and endeavour- 
ed, as far as the king's impetuoſity would per- 
mit him, to moderate the violent prejudices he 
had entertained againſt her. 
. The unhappy queen wrote a letter to Hen- 
ry from the Tower, filled with the moſt ten- 
der expoſtulations, and the warmeſt proteſta - 
tions of her innocence: but it had no influ- 
ence on the obdurate heart of the king, who 
reſolved to pave the way for his new marriage, 
by her death. Norris, Weſton, Brereton, and 
Smeton, were brought to their trials; but no 
legal evidence was produced againſt them, 
The chief proof alledged of their guilt, con- 
| ſiſted in wat one lady Wingtield, — _ | 
cad, 
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dead, had been heard to ſay. Smeton was, 
however, hy the vain hopes of life, prevailed 
on to confeſs à criminal correſpondence with 
the queen; but ſo little advantage did her ene- 
mies expect to obtain from this confeſſion, that 
they never dared to confront him with her; 
and he was immediately carried to execution, 
as were alſo Weſton and Brereton. Norris had 
enjoyed the king's favour; and was offered 
his life on condition of his confeſſing his crime, 
and accuſing the queen: but this propoſal he 
generouſly rejected; and ſaid, that, in his 
conſcience, he believed her to be perfectly 
guiltleſs, and that he would rather die a 
thouſand deaths than calumniate an innocent 
perſon. | 
Anne Boleyn and her brother were tried by 
a jury of peers, compoſed of the duke of Nor- 
folk, the marquis of Exeter,, the earl of A- 
rundel, and twenty-three - others. The duke 
of Norfolk, her uncle, preſided as high ftew- 
ard. The chief evidence againſt them is ſaid 
to have conſiſted, in Rocheford having been 
ſeen to lean on her bed before ſome company. 
A part of the charge brought againſt her was, 
that ſhe had affirmed to her minions, that 
the king never had her heart; and that ſhe 
had ſaid to each of. them apart, that ſhe loved 
him better than any perſon whatſoever ; which 
was to the ſlander of the iſſue begotten between 
the king and her. By this ſtrained interpreta» 
tion,” her ſuppoſed crime was brought under 
the ſtatute. of the twenty-fifth of this reign, 
which declared it criminal to throw any flan- 
| e der 
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der vpon the king, queen, or their iſſue. Such 
palpable abſurdities were admitted as a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon for ſacrificing an innocent queen 
to the cruelty of a tyrant! Though ſhe was 
not allowed council, ſhe defended herſelf with 
great preſence of mind; and though the ſpec- 
tators could not forbear pronouncing her en- 
tirely innocent, the court gave judgment both 
againſt the queen and lord Rocheford ; and ſhe 
was ſentenced to be burned or beheaded at the 
king's pleaſure. On hearing this dreadful 
ſentence pronounced, ſhe lifted up her hands 
to heaven, and ſaid, ** O Father! O Crea- 
* tor! thou art the way, the truth, and the 
© life, thou knoweſt that IT have not deſerved 
„this fate.” Then, turning to the judges, 
ſne made the moſt pathetic proteſtations of her 
innocence. | 
The queen, while preparing for death, ſent 
her laſt meſſage to the king; in which ſhe ac- 
knowledged her obligations to him, in thus 
uniformly continuing his endeavours for her 
advancement : obſerving, that from a private 
gentlewoman, he at firſt made her a marchioneſs, 
then a queen, and now, fince he could raiſe 
her to- no higher rank in this world, he was 
ſending her to be a ſaint in heaven, Then re- 
newing the proteltations of her innecence, ſhe 
recommended her daughter to his cars. | 
She made the like declarations to the lieute- 
nant of the rower, and to all who approached 
her: ſtill ſhe continued to behave with her 
uſual ſerenity, and even with chearfuleſs. 
Addreſſing the lieutenant, ſhe ſaid, ** The ex- 
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s ecutioner is, I hear, very expert, and my 


«© neck is very flender” : upon which ſhe , 

raſped it in her hand, and ſmiled. She was 
Froaght to the ſcaffold on the 19th of May 
1536; when probably her maternal concern 
for Elizabeth prevailed over that indignation 
which the unjuſt ſentence, by which ihe ſuffer- 
ed, naturally excited in her mind, for ſhe only 


ſaid, that ſhe was come to die, as ſhe was ſen- 


tenced by the law : ſhe would accuſe none, nor 
ſay any thing of the ground upon which ſhe 
was judged. She then prayed heartily for the 
king, whom ſhe called a moſt merciful and 
gentle prince; and acknowledged, that he had 
always been to her a good and gracious ſcve- 
reign, and, if any one ſhould think proper to 
canvas her cauſe, ſhe deſired him to judge the 
beſt. She ſhas beheaded by the executioner of 
Calais, who was ſent for, on account of his 
being more expert than any in England. Her 
body was negligently thrown into a common 
elm-tree cheſt, made to hold arrows, and was 
interred in the tower. | 

There is not the leaſt doubt of this unfortu- 
nate queen's innocence. Henry himſelf knew 
not whom to accuſe ; and though he imputed 
her guilt to her brother and four other perions, 
he was unable to bring proof againſt any one 
of them : but had ſhe been of an abandoned 


character, ſhe muſt have expoſed herielf to de- 


tection, and have afforded her enemies ſome 
evidence againſt her. Henry, however, made 
the moſt effectual apology for her, by his im- 
patience to gratify his new paſſion, which made 

| | him 
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him blind to decency ; for his heart was ſo 
little ſoftened by the blood of a perſon, for whom 
he had long the molt tender affection, that on 
the very day after her execution, he married 
Jane Seymour, a | 

The lady Mary thought her ſtep mother's 
death a proper opportunity for reconciling her- 
ſelf to the King; but her advances were not, 
at firſt, received : Henry required this young 
princeſs, who was then about twenty years of 
age, to adopt his theological ſentiments, ac- 
knowledge his ſupremacy, renounce the pope, 
and own her mother's marriage to be unlaw- 
ful and inceſtuous. This the princeſs could 
not well digeſt ; but, after ſome refuſals and de- 
lays, ſhe was induced to write a letter tg'her- 
father, containing her aſſent to the above ar- 
ticles; upon which ſhe was received into fa- 
vour: yet the king did not diveſt himſelf of 
all kindneſs towards his daughter Elizabeth; 


and the new queen, who had a ſingular ſweet- 8 
neſs of diſpoſition, ſhewed a great affection for | 
OY 


Henry now ſummoned a new parliament, in 
which he made a merit to his people, that, 
notwithſtanding the misfortunes. attending his 
two former marriages, he had, for their good, 
been induced to venture on a third. In this 
parliament his divorce from Anne Boleyn was | 

| 


ratified ; that queen and. all. her accomplices 
were attainted ; the iſſue of both his former 
marriages were declared illegitimate ; and it 
was even made treaſon to aſſert the legitimacy 
of either Mary or Elizabeth, as well as to 1 
£ | throw % 0 
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throw any ſlander upon the preſent king, queen, 
or their iſſue. The crown was ſettled on the 
king's iſſue by Jane Seymour, or any ſubſe- 
quent wife ; and in caſe he ſhou!d die without 
children, he was empowered to diſpoſe of the 
crown, by his will, or by letters patent. 

The pope, on hearing of Anne Boleyn's 


diſgrace and death, had” hoped for a recon- 


ciliation with Henry ; ; and had made ſome ad- 
vances to him ; but that prince was now be- 
come indifferent with regard to papal cenſures, 
and finding that he had derived a great in- 
creaſe of authority, as well as revenues, from 
his quarrel with Rome, he reſolved to perſevere 
in his preſent meaſures. In this reſolution he 
was encouraged by the extreme com plaiſance 
of the convocation, which met. at the ſame 
time with the parliament : for, though there 
was ſecretly a great diviſion of ſentiments in 
the minds of this aſſembly, the king's autho- 
rity and arrogance kept every one lubmiſffi ve 
and ſilent. And the idea of that ſupremacy, 
with whoſe limits none was fully acquainted, 
reſtrained all theological rancour. Cromwell 
{till preſided as vicar-general ; and though the 
Catholic party expected that he would fall 


with queen Anne, they were ſurprized to find 


that he ſtill maintained the ſame credit as be- 
fore. With him concurred Cranmer the pri- 
mate, Latimer, biſhop of Worceſter, Hiſey 


5 of ,Rochefter, Fox of Hereford, 'Shaxton of 


Saliſbury, and Barlow of St. David's. At the 
head of the oppoſite party, was Lee, arch- 


biſhop cf York; Tonſtall, biſhop of Durham; 


Stokeſley 
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Stokeſley of London; Gardiner of Wincheſter ; 
Sherbone of Chicheſter; Longland of Lincoln ; 
Nix of Norwich, and Kite of Carliſle. The 
former party, by oppoſing the pope, ſeconded 
the king's ambition and love of power: the 
latter, by maintaining the ancient opinion, 
were more agreeable to his ſpeculative prin- 
ciples; and both of them had alternately the 
advantage'of gaining on his humour, by which 
he was principally governed. 

After ſome debate, the convocation decided 
articles of faith; thoſe of each party introdu- 
cing their ſentiments. The ſtandard of faith 
they determined to conſiſt in the ſcriptures and 
the apoſtolic, Nicene and Athanaſian creeds, 
which was eſteemed a ſignal victory of the re- 
formers : Auricular confeſſion and penance 
were admitted agreeable to the Catholics; but 
the Proteſtants had ſuch influence, that mar- 
riage, extreme unction, confirmation, and 
holy orders, were not mentioned as ſacraments. 
The Catholics prevailed in aſſerting, that the 
uſe of images was warranted by ſcripture; and 
the Proteſtants in warning the people againſt 
idolatry, and the abuſe of theſe ſenſible repre- 
ſentations. The expediency of praying to 
ſaints was ſtill allowed; but the peculiar pa- 
tronage of ſaints to any trade, profeſſion, or 
courſe of life, was rejected. Theſe, and other 
articles, when framed by the convocation, and 
corrected by Henry, were ſubſcribed by every 
member of that aſſembly. : 

In the mean time the diſſolution of the ſmal- 
ler monaſteries, and the danger to which the 

| 1 
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reſt were expoſed, filled the people with diſ- 


content; for the expelled monks, who wan« 


dered about the country, excited both their pi- 
ety and compaſſion. Diſcontent alſo ſpread 
among the nobility and gentry, whoſe anceſ- 
tors had founded the monaſteries, and who 
thought they received honour and advantage 
from thoſe inſtitutions, which afforded them a 
ſupport for their younger children ; and the 
more ſuperſtitious were concerned for the ſouls 
of their fore-fathers, which they thought muſt 
now lie for many ages in purgatory, for want 
of maſſes to relieve them: but the people did 
not break into open ſedition, till they were 
countenanced by the complaints of the ſecular 
clergy. Cromwell's authority being ſo abſo- 
lute and unlimited, filled them with apprehen- 
fions. He publiſhed an ordinance, in the 
king's name, without the conſent either of the 
parliament or convocation, in which he re- 
trenched many of the ancient holidays; pro- 
hibited pilgrimages, images and relics, all of 
which were gainful to the clergy ; and even 
enjoined the incumbents of the pariſh church- 


- es to ſet apart a conſiderable portion of their 


revenues for repairs, the ſupport of exhibiti- 


oners, and the pariſh-poor. The ſecular 


rieſts being therefore exaſperated, inſtilled 
hes diſcontents into the minds of the people.“ 
An inſurrection firſt broke out in Lincoln- 


| ſhire, where Dr. Mackrel, prior of Barlings, 


placed himſelf at the head of the malecontents, 
under the diſguiſe of a mean mechanic, and 
was called Captain Cobler. This army, which 
Vor. VII. D amounted 
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amounted to twenty thouſand men, acknow- 


ledged the Bing to be ſupreme head of the 
church of England; but complained of his 
ſuppreſſing monaſteries, of perſons of low birth 
raiſed to dignity, of evil counſellors, of the 
jewels and plate of the pariſh churches being 
expoſed to danger, and entreated the king to 
conſult the nobility on the redreſs of theſe 


- grievances. Henry returned a ſevere anſwer 


to their petition ; but having afterwards levied 
a great force at London, with which he prepared 
to march againſt theſe rebels, he thought, that 
being ſo well ſupported by power, he might, 
without injuring his dignity, ſhew them great- 


er condeſcenſion, and therefore ſent a new pro- 


clamation, requiring them, with ſecret aſſur- 
ances of pardon, to return to their duty. Up- 
on this the populace diſperſed, and Mackrel, 
with ſome of their leaders, falling into Hen- 
ry's hands, were executed: but a few of the 
more obſtinate fled into the north, and joined 


an inſurrection that was raiſing there. 


The northern rebels, who were more nume- 
rous, and more accuſtomed to arms, were com- 
manded by one Aſke, a gentleman, and their 
enterprize was called the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
Some prieſts, in the habits of their order, 
marched before them, each carrying a crucifix 
in his hand. In their banners were alſo a croſs, 
a Chalice, and 'the repreſentation of the five 
wounds of Chriſt. On their ſlieve they like. 


wiſe wore an emblem of the five wounds, with 


the name of Jeſus wrought in the middle. 
"They all took an oath, that they had no other 
9 | | motives 
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motives in entering into the pilgrimage of 
Grace, than their love of God; their care of 
the king's perſon and iſſue; their deſire of 
driving baſe- born perſons from about the king; 
of reſtoring the church, and ſuppreſſing here- 
ſy. About forty thouſand men, allured by 
theſe fair pretences, flocked to their ſtandard, 
and inſpired the court with apprehenſions, from 
their zeal and their numbers. 3 

In order to oppoſe the rebels, the earl of 
Shrewſbury raiſed forces, though firſt without 
any commiſſion, They were repulſed in at- 
tempting to take ſeveral caftles, but prevailed 
in taking both York and Hull; and having 
laid fiege to Pomfret caſtle, into which the 
archbiſhop of York and lord Darcy had thrown 
themſelves, it was ſoon ſurrendered to them ; 
and both the prelate and nobleman joined the 
„ 5 | | 
The king gave the command of the forces, 
which he ſent againſt the northern rebels, ta 
the duke of Norfolk, who, being at the head 
of the Catholic party at court, was ſuſpected 
of favouring the cauſe he was ſent to oppoſe : 
but he behaved with ſuch prudence, as ſeemed 
to acquit him of this charge. He encamped, 
with the earl of Shrewſbury, near Doncaſter ; 
and as his army ſcarcely exceeded five thou- 
ſand men, poſted himſelf where he had a river 
in front; propoſing to defend the ford againſt 
the rebels. They intended to attack him the 
next morning ; but there fell ſuch violent rains 
during” the night, as rendered the river im- 


_ paſſable, Norfolk wiſely laid hold of this 
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circumſtance to enter into a treaty with them, 
and ſent them a herald, whom Aſke, their 
leader, received with great ceremony, fitting 
in a chair of ſtate, with the archbiſhop of 
York on one hand, and lord Darcy on the 
other. It was agreed, that they ſhould ſend 
two gentlemen with their propoſals to the king. 
Henry delayed giving ghem an anſwer ; and 
allured them with the hopes of obtaining full 
ſatisfaction, in expectation of their being ob- 
liged, by neceſſity, ſoon to diſperſe. This ar- 
tifice having, in a great meaſure, ſucceeded, 
he ordered them inſtantly to lay down their 
arms, promiſing a pardon to all, except fix 
whom he named, and'four whom he reſerved to 

himſelf the power of naming. | 
Notwithſtanding the greateſt part of the re- 
bels had returned home for want of ſubſiſt- 
ence, they had entered into the moſt ſolemn 
_ engagements, that in caſe the king's anſwer 
was not ſatisfactory, they would return to their 
ſtandards. Hence Norfolk ſoon found himſelf 
under the ſame difficulty as before ; and again 
opening a negociation with the leaders, en- 
aged them to ſend three hundred perſons to 
enter, with propoſals for an accommoda- 
tion. Aſke himſelf defired to be one of the 
deputies, and demanded an hoſtage ſor his ſe- 
curity ; but the king being conſulted, replied, 
that he knew no gentleman, or other perſon, 
whom he eſteemed ſo little, as to put him in 
pledge for ſuch a villain. The demands of the - 
rebels being exorbitant, were rejected by Nor- 
folk, who again prepared to decide the dif+ 
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ute by force of arms. They were now as 


formidable as ever ; and notwithſtanding the 
| ſmall river which lay between them, Norfolk 


had great reaſon to be under apprehenſions : 
but while they were preparing to paſs the ford, 


the rain fell a ſecond time, and rendered it 


impracticable for them to execute their deſign ; 
on which the populace, being reduced to ne- 
ceſſity by the want of proviſions, and ſtruck 
at their being thus again diſappointed, ſud- 
denly diſperſed ; which the duke of Norfolk 
promoted by the promiſe of a general amneſty, 
and this was afterwards ratihed by the king. 
Henry, however, publiſhed an anſwer to their 
complaints, in a very lofty and arrogant ſtile ; 
telling them, that they ought no more to pre- 


tend to give a judgment, with reſpect to go- 


vernment, than a blind man with regard to 
colours: adding, And we, with our whole 
« council, think it right ſtrange that ye, who 
c be but brutes, and inexpert folk, do take 
upon you to appoint us, who be meet or not, 
£ for our council.“ 

Norfolk was now ordered to march farther 
into the north, to exact a general ſubmiſſion, 
Lord Darcy and Aſke were thrown into pri- 
ſon ; but ſoon after, a new inſurrection broke 
out, headed by Muſgrave and Tilby, who, with 
8000 men, laid fiege to Carliſle ; but being re- 
7575 by that city, were attacked and put to 


flight in their retreat „ Ae who took all 


their officers, except 


uſgrave, who eſcaped, 
and put them to death by martial law. Nor- 


king 
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king being enraged at theſe multiplied revolts, 
revoked the general pardon which he had grant- 
ed, and ordered Norfolk to execute martial law 
wherever he thought proper, in the puniſhment 
of offenders ; on which, a conſiderable number 
of perſons of rank were executed ; among 
whom were Aſke and lord Darcy; 

Soon after the ſuppreſſion of theſe rebellions, 
Henry was filled with joy at the birth of a ſon, 
who received the name of Edward; but the 


queen died two days after, and the young prince, 


before he was ſix days old, was created prince 
of Wales, duke of Cornwall, and earl of 
Cheſter. 55 

The ſuppreſſion of the late rebellions 2 
fortified and encreaſed the royal authority, af- 
forded Henry a favourable opportunity for de- 


Rroying the remainder of the monaiteries ; 


and a new viſitation was appointed of all thoſe 
in the kingdom. The abbots and monks, 
knowing the danger to which they were ex- 
poſed, and having learned, by the example of 
the leſſer monaſteries, that nothing could with- 
ſtand the king's will, were moſt of them in- 


duced te- make a voluntary reſignation of their 


houſes, in hopes of receiving better treatment. 
Where promiſes failed, menaces and extreme 
violence were employed; and as, fince the 
breach with Rome, ſeveral of the abbots had 
been named by the court, the king's intentions 
were the more eaſily complied with. Some 
having alſo ſecretly embraced the doctrines of 
the reformation, were glad to be freed from 
their vows, Thus this affair was conducted 
85 125 with 
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with ſuch ſucceſs, that in leſs than two years, 
Henry obtained the poſſeſſion of the revenues 
of all the monaſteries in the kingdom. 

Great intereſt was, however, made in ſeve- 
ral places to preſerve ſome convents of wo- 
men, who living in the moſt irreproachable 
manner, it was thought they juſtly merited to 
have their houſes ſaved from the general de- 
ſtruction. There appeared a great difference 
between the caſe of the nuns and the friars ; 
for the latter, if poſſeſſed of induſtry, might 
be of ſervice to the public; and could not 
want an employment ſuitable to their capaci- 
ties. But a woman of family, who failed of 
obtaining a ſettlement in the marriage ftate, 
to which ſuch perſons were more liable than 
women of lower rank, had no ſtation which 
ſhe could ſo properly fill; and a convent was 
conſidered as an honourable retreat from the 
inutility, and often want attending their ſitua» 
tion. But Henry reſolved to aboliſh convents 
of every denomination. | | 

In order to reconcile the people the better 
to this great innovation, ſtories were propaga · 
ted of the deteſtable lives of the friars in ſe- 
veral of the convents; and great care was 
taken to expoſe to ridicule, the relics and other 
ſuperſtitions which had long been the object of 
the higheſt veneration. Among theſe were 
ſome of the coals that roaſted St. Laurence ; 
the pairings of St. Edmond's toe-nails ; two 
or thiee heads of St. Urſula ; the girdle of the 
Virgin, ſhewn in eleven different places; a 


great quantity of the real croſs ; part of St. 


Thomas 
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| Thomas of Canterbury's ſhirt, highly reve- 
0 renced by big-bellied women; certain relics 
(i! to prevent rain, and the growth of weeds a- 
mong corn. There were alſo diſcovered ſome , 
impoſtures of a more artful kind, At Hales, 
in Glouceſterſhire, the monks had ſhewn, dur- 
ing ſeveral ages, the blood of Chriſt, brought 
from 3 a relic regarded with the 
higheſt veneration. This relic was attended 
with a miraculous circumſtance, the ſacred 
blood being inviſible to any one in mortal ſin, 
till he had performed good works ſufficient 
for his abſolution. The whole contrivance 
was detected at the diſſolution of the monaſ- 
tery, when it was found, that two of the 
monks, who were in the ſecret, took the blood 
of a duck, which they renewed every week, 
and put it in a phial, one fide of which was 
of thin and tranſparent cryſtal, and the other 
thick and impervious to the rays of light. 
When any rich pilgrim arrived, they ſhewed 
him the dark fide of the phial, till his offences 
were expiated by maſſes and offerings ; and 
then rendered him happy, by turning the phial. 
At Boxley, in Kent, was a miraculous cruci- 
fix, called the Rood of Grace. The head, 
eyes, and lips of which, moved on the ap- 
| 2 of its votaries. This crucifix being 
brought to London, Hilſey, biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, broke it at St. Pauls-croſs, in ſight 
of the people; and ſhewed them the ſprings 
and wheels by which it had been ſecretly 
moved. A large wooden image, revered in 
Wales, and called Darvel Gatherin, to which 
IE ODD incredible 
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incredible numbers of pilgrims had reſorted, 


on the ſuppoſition, that it had power to deli- 
ver ſouls from hell. 'This being alſo brought 
to London, was cut in pieces; and as a refine- 
ment in cruelty, was employed as fuel, to 
burn friar Foreſt, who ſuffered for denying the 
ſupremacy. | 

Beſides theſe, many others are mentioned. 
But of all the inftruments of ſuperſtition, none 


was more zealouſly deſtroyed than the ſhrine of 


Thomas Becket ; who having owed his cano- 
nization to his zealous defence of the privileges 
of the church, the monks had encouraged pil- 
grimages to his tomb; and pretended, that his 
relics had wrought numberleſs miracles. A 
Jubilee to his honour was; celebrated every fif- 
tieth year, which laſted fifteen days: to all 
that viſited his tomb, was then granted ple- 
nary indulgences; and a hundred thouſand 
pilgrims have been regiſtered in Canterbury at 
one time. The devotion towards him in that 
city, had effaced the adoration of the Deity, 
and even that of the Virgin. For inſtance ; 
there was offered in one year, at the altar of 
God, only three pounds two ſhillings and fix- 
pence; at the Virgin's, no more than ſixty- 
three pounds five ſhillings and fix-pence ; and 
at St. Thomas's, eight hundred and thirty-two 
pounds twelve ſhillings and three-pence. But 
the next year there was a ſtill greater diſpro- 
portion ; not a penny being offered at God's 
altar, and that of the Virgin gained only four 

unds one ſhilling and eight pence, but St. 

homas had nine hundred and fifty-four pounds 
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ſix ſhillings and three-pence. A faint of his 
character was neceſſarily highly obnoxious to 
Henry ; and the veneration ou to him was a 
cenſure on all his projects for degrading the 
authority of the court of Rome. He there- 
fore not only pillaged St. Thomas's rich ſhrine z 
but cited the ſaint himſelf to appear in court, 
to be tried and condemned as a traitor : he or- 
dered his bones to be burned, and the aſhes to 
be thrown in the air ; his name to be {truck out 
of the calendar, and the office for his feſtival 
to be ſtruck out of all breviaries. | 

At different times Henry ſuppreſſed fix hun- 
dred and forty-five monaſteries, twenty-eight 
of which had abbots, who enjoyed a ſeat in 
parliament ; beſides ninety colleßes, two thou- 
ſand three hundred and ſeventy- four chan- 
tries * and free chapels +, with a hundred and 
ten hoſpitals ; the revenues of which amoun- 
ted, in the whole, to a hundred and ſixty-one 
thouſand one hundred pounds. As the ruin 
of the monaſteries had been foreſeen ſome years 
before it happened, 'the monks had prudently 
taken care to ſecrete before hand moſt of their 
ſtock, furniture, and plate ; whence the ſpoils 


* A chantry was a chapel with a particular altar 
in a cathedral, &c, endowed with a revenue for the 
ſupport: of one or more prieſts, to ſay maſs daily 
for the ſouls of the founders, or for ſuch others as 

they appointed. | 

+ Free chapels were endowed for much the ſame 
purpoſe as the chantries, but were independent on 
any church, FER "a 
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of the great monaſteries did not bear, in theſe 
reſpects, any proportion to thoſe of the leſſer. 

To reconcile the people to theſe great inno- 
vations, they were told, that the king would, 
from thenceforward, have no occaſion to raiſe 
taxes, as the revenues of the abbey - lands alone 
would be ſufficient to defray the whole charges 
of government, in war as well as in peace: 
and in order to intereſt the nobility and gen- 


try in the ſucceſs of his meaſures, he gave the 


revenues of convents to his favourites and 
courtiers ; and in theſe liberalities was ſo pro- 
fuſe, that he is ſaid to have given the revenue 
of a convent to reward a woman for making 
a pudding which pleaſed him. On the other 
hand, he ſettled penſions on the abbots and 
priors, in proportion to their former revenues, 
or their ſuppoſed merits. To each monk he 
granted an annual penſion of eight marks; he 
likewiſe erected fix new biſhoprics, Weſtmin- 
ſer, Oxford, Peterborough, Briſtol, Glouceſ- 
ter, and Cheſter; all of which, except the 
firſt, ſtill ſubſiſt. By theſe means, the profits 
he reaped from the ſeizure of the church lands, 
fell much ſhort of what was ſappoſed. 

The regular clergy had alſo enjoyed a con- 
ſiderable part of the benefices of England, 
with the tithes annexed to them; and theſe 


were alſo now transferred to the crown, and 


by that means, came into the hands of laymen. 
When the news of theſe proceedings reached 


KRome, that court was filled with indignation; 


and the pope at laſt publiſned the bull, which 
had before been paſſed againſt Henry. He 
, ; was 
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was therefore excommunicated ; his ſoul de- 
livered over to Satan, and his dominions to the 
| firſt invader. Works were now publiſhed, in 
which he was compared to the moſt furious 
perſecutor of antiquity : he was repreſented as 
having declared war with the dead, who were 
reſpected even by the Pagans, as being at open 
hoſtilities with heaven; and as having engaged 
in profeſſed enmity with the whole hoſt of 
ſaints and angels. In particular, he was often 
reproached with reſembling the emperor Julian 
in his apoſtacy and learning, though he was 
inferior to him in morals. In ſome of theſe 
ieces, Henry diſtinguiſhed the ſtile of his 
1 Pole, and was thence incited to vent 
his rage againſt him 5 
Reginald de la Pole was the fourth ſon of 
the counteſs of Saliſbury, the duke of Cla- 
rence's daughter. In his early youth, he 
ſhewed that fine genius and generous diſpoſi - 
tion, by which he was diſtinguiſhed during 
his whole life. Henry entertaining a great 
friendſhip for him, intended to raiſe him to 
the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignities; and as a 
pledge of future favours, made him dean of 
Exeter. Pole was purſuing his ſtudies in Paris, 
when the king ſolicited that univerſity in fa- 
vour of his divorce, but declined taking any 
part in that affair. Henry bore this with more 
temper than was natural to him: he allowed 
him ſtill to poſſeſs his deanery, and permitted 
him to go to Pad ua to finiſh his ftudies : he 
even wrote to defire him to give his opinion 
freely, with regard to the late meaſures taken 
= | ff. in 


in England for aboliſhing the papal authority. 
But Pole had now contracted an intimate friend= 
ſhip with all the perſons of eminent dignity and 
merit in Italy; and replied, by writing a trea- 
tiſe of the unity of the church, in which he 
inveighed againſt the king's ſupremacy, his 
divorce, his ſecond marriage, and even ex- 
horted the emperor to revenge the injury done 
to the Imperial family, and to the Catholic 
cauſe, Henry, though extremely exaſperated, 
diſſembled his. reſentment, and ſent to defire 
Pole to return to England, in order to explain 
certain paſſages in his book; but with this re- 
queſt he refuſed to comply. Having thus ſa- 
crificed all his pretenſions to fortune in his own 
country, the emperor and the pope thought 
themſelves obliged to provide for him. He 
was, therefore, created a cardinal, and was ſent 
legate into Flanders. N | 
Henry being ſenſible, that Pole's chief em- 
ployment was to encourage the mutinous diſ- 
poſition of the Engliſh Catholics, remonſtrated 
io warmly with the queen of Hungary, regent 
of the Low Countries, that ſhe diſmiſſed the 
legate, who now kept no farther meaſures in 
his intrigues againſt Henry. He was even ſuſ- 
peed of aſpiring to the crown; and was 


charged with entering into a conſpiracy with 


Courtney, marquis of Exeter, Sir Edward 
Nevill, brother to the lord Abergavenny, Sir 
Nicholas Carew, maſter of the horſe, Henry 
de la Pole, lord Montacute, and Sir Geoffry 
de la Pole, the cardinal's brothers ; who be- 
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ing tried and convicted, were all executed ex- 
cept Sir Geoffry, who was pardoned, N 
Though Henry had, for ſeveral years, been 
gradually changing the tenets of his religion, 
de was no leſs poſitive and dogmatical in the 
few articles which remained, than if the whole 
fabric had continued unſhaken, and thought 
himſelf entitled to regulate, by his own ſtan- 
dard, the faith of the whole nation. He 
chiefly reſted his orthodoxy on the real pre- 
ſence ; and every departure from this opinion, 
he deemed heretical and deteſtable; imagin- 
ing, that it would: be extremely honourable for 
him, after he had broke off all connection 
with the pope, to maintain the purity of the 
Catholic faith in this eſſential article. 8 
One Lambert, a ſchool-maſter in London, 
had been confined by archbiſhop Warham for 
unſound opinions; but had been releaſed upon 
the death of that prelate, and ftill continued 
to propagate his ſentiments. Having heard 
Dr. Taylor, afterwards biſhop of Lincoln, de- 
fend the corporal preſence in a ſermon, he in- 
formed Taylor of his diſſent from that doc- 
trine, and drew up his objections under ten 
articles. Taylor communicated this paper to 
Dr. Barnes, a Lutheran, who maintained, that 
though the ſubſtance of bread and wine re- 
mained in the elements, yet the real body and 
blood of Chriſt were, in a myſterious manner, 
incorporated with them. Barnes was, by the 
_ laws, no leſs liable to ſuffer than Lam» 
rt; yet ſuch was the proſecuting rage, which 


then prevailed, that he reſolved to bring chis 
| man 
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man to condign puniſhment, becauſe in their 
common departure from the ancient faith, he 
had ventured to go one ſtep farther than him- 
ſelf. He induced Taylor to accuſe Lambert 
before Cranmer and Latimer ; who, whatever 
were their private opinions, were obliged to 
conform to Henry's ſtandard of orthodoxy ; 
and therefore endeavoured' to perſuade him to 
recant; but inftead of complying, he appealed 
to the king. 
. Henry, pleaſed with an opportunity of at 
once exerting his ſupremacy, and diſplaying 
his learning, cauſed public notice to be given, 
that he intended to enter the liſts with Lam- 
bert. For the accommodation of the hearers, 
_ ſcaffolds were erected in Weſtminſter-hall, and 
Henry was ſeated on his throne, with all the 
enſigns of majeſty, On his right hand, were 
placed the prelates; on his left, the temporal 
peers; behind the biſhops, were ſeated the 
judges and moſt eminent lawyers ; behind the 
peers, the courtiers of greateſt diſtinction; and 
the unhappy Lambert ſtood in the midft of this 
ſplendid afſembly, to defend his opinions againſt 
his royal antagoniſt. _.. 8 
The conference was opened by the biſhop of 
Chicheſter, who obſerved, that Lambert being 
charged with hereſy, had appealed from his 
biſhop to the king, as if his majeſty could ever 
be induced to protect a heretic : that though 
the king had thrown off the uſurpations of 
Rome ; had difincorporated ſome idle monks, 
who lived like drones in a bee-hive ; had abo- 
liſhed the idolatrous worſhip of images; had 
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publiſhed the Bible in Engliſh, and made ſome 
ſmaller alterations, which all muſt approve ; 
he was determined to maintain the purity of 
the Catholic faith, and to puniſh, with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity, all who departed from itz whence - 
he had taken the preſent opportunity, before 
ſo learned and grave an auditory, of convinc- 
ing Lambert of his errors; but if he conti- 
nued to perſiſt in them, he muſt expect the 
moſt condign puniſhment. The king then, 
with a moſt ſtern countenance, aſked Lambert, 
what was his opinion of Chriſt's corporal pre- 
ſence in the ſacramert of the altar ? Lambert 
began his reply with a compliment to his ma- 
jeſty ; but he rejected the praiſe with diſdain 
and indignation ; and then preſſed Lambert 
with arguments drawn from ſcripture and the 
ſchoolmen : the audience applauded the force 
of his reaſoning, and the extent of his erudi- 
tion : the biſhops then ſeconded his proofs by 
ſome new topics; and the pretended diſputa- 
tion continued five hours, till Lambert, a- 
baſhed, confounded, brow-beaten, and fatigued, 
was reduced to ſilence. Henry then aſked 
him, whether he was convinced, and whether 
he was reſolved to live or die ? On which he 
replied, that he caſt himſelf "wholly on his 
majeſty's clemency. The king then ſaid, that 
he would be no protector of heretics ; and if 
that was his final anſwer, he muſt expect to be 
committed to the flames. | F 
Lambert was undaunted at the proſpect of the 
dreadful puniſhment he was to ſuffer ; and his 
executioners, as he had perſonally ea 
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king, reſolved to render them as cruel as poſ- 
fible : he was burned at a flow fire ; but when 
his legs and thighs were conſumed to the 
ſtumps, ſome of the guards puſhed him with 


their halberts into the flames, where he ex- 


pired, crying aloud ſeveral times, None but 
Chrift, none but Chriſt.” | 1 

A few days before his execution, four Dutch 
baptiſts, three men and a woman, were burned 
at Paul's Croſs; and Dutch man and a wo- 
man of the ſame ſect, were committed to the 
flames in Smithfield, 1 

In a parliament ſummoned the next year, 
1539, a committee was choſen by the king's 
deſire, to draw up articles, on which the bill of 
ſix articles, termed by the Proteſtants the bloody 
bill, paſſed the two houſes, and received the 
royal aſſent. By this law were eſtabliſhed the - 
doctrine of the real preſence ; the communion 
only in one kind ; the perpetual obligation of 
vows of chaſtity ; the celibacy of the clergy ; 
the utility of private maſſes; and the neceſſity 
of auricular confeſſion. The denial of the 


real preſence ſubjected the perſon: to the flames, 


and the forfeiture of all his goods without the 
privilege of abjuring ; and the denial of any 
of the other five articles, even though recan- 
ted, to the forfeiture of goods and chattels, 

and impriſonment during the king's pleaſure : 


but an obſtinate adherence or relapſe was pu- 


niſhable with death. Cranmer had the cou- 
rage to oppoſe this bill in the houſe ; and tho? 
the king defired him to abſent himſelf, he did 
not chuſe to comply. However, on paſling 
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the act, that prelate was obliged to diſmiſs his 
wife; on which Henry, being ſatisfied with 
this proof of his ſubmiſſion, ſhewed him his 
former countenance and favour. On account 


of this law, Latimer and Shaxton refigned their 


biſhoprics, and were thrown into priſon. 


The ſame parliament, after thus reſigning 


their religious liberties, ſurrendered up. the ci- 
vil ; and ſubverted the conſtitution of Eng- 
Jand, by giving a proclamation from the king, 
the Cnr Lacs as an act of parliament. 

The act of the ſix articles was no ſooner 
paſſed, than the Catholics were ſo vigilant in 
informing againſt offenders, that in a little 
time no leſs than five hundred perſons were 
thrown into priſon. But Cromwell, though he 
had not intereſt ſufficient to prevent that act, 
was able to elude its execution. Being ſecond- 
ed by the duke of Suffolk, archbiſhop Cran- 
mer, and chancellor Audley, he remonſtrated 
againſt the cruelty of puniſhing ſo many delin- 


quents; and obtained permiſſion to ſet them at 


liberty. ; 

Immediately after the death of Jane Sey- 
mour, the king began to think of a new mar- 
riage; but having applied, without ſacedls, to 
obtain the dutcheſs dowager of Milan, the em- 
peror's niece, and the dutcheſs dowager of 
Longueville, daughter of the duke of Guiſe, 
he was offered Mary of Bourbon, daughter of 


the duke of Vendome; and afterwards the two 
younger ſiſters of the queen of Scots: but 


- thele he rejected, and turned his thoughts to- 
wards a German alliance. Az Henry was ob- 
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ſerved to be much governed by his wives, 


while he retained his fondneſs for them, the 
final prevalence of either party ſeemed greatly 


to depend on the choice of his future queen; 
Cromwell, cherefore, joyfully ſeconded his in- 


tention; and propoſed to him Anne of Cleves, 
whoſe father, the duke of Cleves, had great 
intereſt among the Lutheran princes, and whoſe 
fiſter Sibylla, was married to the eleQor of 
Saxony, the head of the Proteſtant league. 
Henry, on ſeeing a flattering picture of her, 
applied to her father; and after ſome negocia- 
tion, the lady Anne was ſent over to England. 
The king, impatient to be ſatisfied with reſpect 
to his bride's perſon, went privately and got 
a fight of her at Rocheſter. He found her as 


big and tall as he could wiſh, but void of deau- 
ty and grace, and very unlike the picture he 


had received ; on which he ſwore, that ſhe was 
a great Flanders mare, and he could never have 
any affection for her: he was ſtill more pro- 
voked, when he found ſhe could ſpeak no lan- 
guage but Dutch, of which he knew not a 
word. He therefore returned very melancholy 
to Greenwich, and lamented his hard fate to 
Cromwell, lord Ruſſell, Sir Anthony Brown, 
and Sir Anthony Denny; the laſt of whom 
endeavoured to comfort him, by obſerving, 
that his misfortune was common to that of all 
kings, - who could not, like private perſons, 
chuſe for themſelves, but were guided by the 
judgment and fancy of others. | 

It was then debated among the king's coun- 
ſellors, whether the marriage might not be diſ- 
5 | TS ſolved, 
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ſolved, and the princeſs ſent back to her own” 
country; but Henry being informed, that the 
emperor Charles had entruſted himſelf into the 
hands of Francis, who had received him at 
Paris with great magnificence and courteſy, 


and afterwards conducted him ſafely out of his 


dominions, imagined, that a cordial union had 
taken place between thoſe princes ; and was 
apprehenſive, left their religious zeal ſhould 
make them unite their arms againſt England. 
This ſeemed to render an alliance with the 
German princes neceſſary for his intereſt and 
ſafety. He therefore compleated the marriage 
on the 6th of January 1540. Cromwell, who 
was ſenſible how much his own intereſt was 
concerned in this affair, was the next 2 f 
very anxious to learn, whether the king like 

his ſpouſe any better. Henry told him, that 
he hated her worſe than ever; that he ſuſpec- 


ted her not to be a maid, and reſolved never 


more to meddle with her. He, however, treat- 
ed his new queen with civility, and even ap- 
peared to repoſe his uſual confidence in Crom- 
well, and ſoon after, created him earl of Eſſex 
and knight of the garter. | | 
Notwithſtanding this, both the king's favour 
to Cromwell, and his acquieſcence in the mar- 
riage with Anne of Cleves, were inſincere. 
His averſion to the queen daily increaſed ;' and 
at laſt, breaking thro? all reſtraint, it prompted 
him to diſſolve the marriage, and to involve in 
ruin the miniſter who had been the innocent 
author of it. Other cauſes alſo ſerved to haſten 


the fall of Cromwell. The nobility hated the 


man, 
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man, who, from a low extraction, had not on- 
ly riſen above them by his ſtation of vicar- ge- 
neral, but enjoyed many other conſiderable of- 
fices, he being privy-ſeal, chamberlain, and 
maſter of the wards : beſides which, he had 
obtained the order of the garter. The Catho- 
lics thought him an enemy to their religion. 
The Proteſtants obſerving his ſeeming concur- 
rence in the perſecutions carried on againſt 
them, reproached him with timidity, if not 
treachery; and Henry finding that great cla- 
mours had riſen againſt the adminiſtration, was 
glad to throw the load of hatred on Cromwell, 

and hoped: to regain the affections of his ſub. 
jects by ſo eaſy a ſacrifice. . 
There was ſtill another cauſe of the ruin of 
this miniſter. Henry had fixed his affections 
on Catharine Howard, niece to the duke of 
Norfolk, and reſolved to gratify this paſſion, 
by procuring a divorce from his preſent conſort, 
and raiſing Catharine to his bed and throne. 
'The duke, who was Cromwell's enemy, made 
uſe of her intereſt to ruin the miniſter, and ob- 
tained a commiſſion from the king, to arreſt 
him at the council-table, on a charge of high 
treaſon, and to commit him to the Tower. Im- 
mediately after, a bill of attainder was found 
againſt him; and the houſe of · lords, without 
trial, examination, or evidence, condemned to 
death him, whom they had a few days before 
declared worthy to-be vicar-general of the uni- 
verſe : but the houſe of commons did not paſs 
the bill without ſome oppoſition. Cromwell 
ſtrove, by the moſt humble * to 
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ſoften the king ; and though he once wrote to 
him, in ſuch a moving ſtrain as to draw tears 
from his eyes, he hardened his heart againſt 
all the emotions of pity, and refuſed his pardon. 

On the 28th of July, 1540, Cromwell was 
brought to the place of execution on 'Tower- 
hill ; when his regard for his ſon prevented his 
expatiating on his own innocence, as he knew 
that whatever he ſhould ſay that might offend - 
the king, would be reſented on his ſon, He 
thanked God for bringing him to that death 


for his tranſgreſſions; and defired the by- 
ſtanders to pray for the king, the prince, and 


himſelf. Having ſpent a ſhort time at his pri- 
vate devotions, he ſubmitted his neck to the 
executioner, who mangled him in a ſhocking 
manner. Cromwell was a man of ability, pru- 


dence, and induſtry. Though the ſon of a 


blackſmith, and taiſed to the ſummit of power, 


he bore his proſperity with the greateſt mode- 


ration: he never treated his inferiors with in- 
ſolence and contempt; and ſuch was his inte- 
grity, that his enemies could fix no ſtain of 
corruption on his character. He was poſſeſſed 
of the greateſt gratitude, and never forgot the 
obligations he had received during his humble 
fortune. When young, he had ſerved as a pri- 
vate centinel in the Italian wars; and then re- 
ceived ſome good offices from a Lucqueſe mer · 
chant, who had entirely forgot both his perſon, 
and the ſervice he had rendered him. Crom- 
well, in the midſt of his grandeur, happened 
to ſee his beneſactor, who had been reduced * 
| 5 | J 
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misfortunes to a ſtate of poverty ; and immedi- 
ately ſending for him, reminded him of their 
ancient friendſhip, and by his grateful and ge- 
nerous aſſiſtance, reinſtated him in his former 
opulence. h 8 | | 
. Henry's divorce from Anne of Cleves was 
carried on at the ſame time with the bill of at- 
tainder againſt Cromwell. The convocation 
ſolemnly annulled the marriage, and the par- 
lament having ratified the deciſion of the cler- 
gy, the princeſs was ſoon after informed of the 
ſentence. Anne being bleſſed with a happy in- 
ſenſibility of temper, neither the king's aver- 
ſion, nor the proſecution of the divorce, had 
given her the leaſt concern; and on the king's 
offering to adopt her as his ſiſter ; to place her 
next the queen and his own daughter, and to 
ſettle three. thouſand pounds a year upon her, 
ſhe accepted of the conditions, and. gave. her 
conſent to the divorce. She, however, refuſed 
to return into her own country, and lived and 
died in England. 4 1s 1 
Soon after Henry's divorce from Anne of 
Cleves, he married Catharine Howard; the ce- 
remony being performed on the 8th of Auguſt 
following. The king's councils being now di- 
reed by Norfolk and Gardiner, the Proteſtants 
underwent a very ſevere perſecution ; and the 
law of the fix articles was rigorouſly executed. 
Dr. Barnes, who had occaſioned the execution 
of Lambert, now in his turn ſuffered the effects 
of a perſecuting ſpirit ; and was, without trial, 
condemned to the flames, together with Jerome 


and Gerrard, Henry, while he thus . 
| Dy te 
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Wi ted the Proteſtants, uſed the ſame rigour, ex- 

in cept burning, againſt thoſe of the church of 

Rome who denied his ſupremacy ; whence a 

foreigner, who was then in England, juſtly ob- 

it ſerved, that thoſe who were againſt the pope 

1 were burned, and thoſe who were for him were 

9 | hanged. The king, on this occaſion, diſplayed, |: 

lt in an oſtentatious manner, this appearance of 

1 tyrannical impartiality. Barnes, Jerome, and 

| | Gerrard, were carried on three hurdles to the 

I! Place of execution ; and along with them, was 

| placed a Catholic on each hurdle, who was alſo 

executed for his religion, Theſe Catholics 

were Abel, Powell, and Featherſtone, who 

declared, that the moſt grievous part of their 

[ | uniſhment, was their being coupled with ſuch 
eretical miſcreants as ſuffered with them. 

About the ſame time, an inconſiderable re- 

| 

| 

| 


- bellion broke out in Vorkſhire, headed by Sir 
John Nevill; but being ſoon ſuppreſſed, Ne- 
| vill and the other officers were executed. As 
i! this rebellion was ſuppoſed to be owing to the 
intrigues of cardinal Pole, Henry reſolved to 
make his mother, the counteſs of Saliſbury, 

-who already lay under ſentence of death, ſuffer 
for her ſon's offences. On the 27th of May, 
he ordered her to be carried to execution ; and 
in theſe diſtreſsful circumſtances, this venerable 
matron ſtill maintained the ſpirit of that long 


race of monarchs, from whom ſhe was deſcend- 
N ed. She abſolutely refuſed to lay her head on 
| the block, and to ſubmit to an unjuſt ſentence, 
i where ſhe had received no trial; boldly telling 
[i the executioner, that if he would have her heay, 
fl he 
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he muſt win it the beſt way he could; and 


ſhaking her venefable grey locks, ran about 
the ſcaffold, while the executioner followed her 


with his axe, weng many ineffectual ſtrokes 


at her neck, before he could give her the fatal 
blow. Thus periſhed the daughter of the duke 
of Clarence, the laſt of the line of Plantage 
net, which had governed England during the 
ſpace of three hundred years. Soon after the 
counteſs of Saliſbury's death, lord Leonard 
Grey, who had formerly rendered ſervice to the 
crown, was alſo beheaded for treaſon. 

The above inſurrection in the north, induced 
Henry to make a progreſs thither in 1541, in 
order to quiet the minds of the people; he alſo 
propoſed to have a conference at Vork with his 
nephew, the king of Scotland, to cement, if 
poſſible, an indiſſoluble union with that king- 
dom. The reformation had reached that king- 
dom, and the Proteſtants were every where per- 
ſecuted with great cruelty, many being com- 
mitted to the | na This ſeverity having an 
effect on the compaſſionate minds of the ſpec- 
tators, only ſerved to encreaſe the number of 
thoſe who embraced the doctrines of the refor- 


mation, till the minds of men became gradu- 


ally diſpoſed to a revolution in religion. Mean 
while the nobility, from the example of Eng- 
land, caſt a wiſhful eye on the revenues of the 


church, and flattered themſelves, that if a re- 


formation took place, they ſhould be enriched 
by the plunder of the eccleſiaſtics, James him- 

ſelf being poor, and inclined to magnificence 
in building, was ſwayed by the ſame motives, 
Vor. VII. F | and 
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and began to threaten the clergy with their 


undergoing the fate of thoſe in the neighbour- 
ing country; Henry alſo inceſſantly exhort - 
ed him to imitate his example ; and prevailed 
on him to promiſe to meet him at York. 

The clergy, alarmed at James's reſolution, 
made uſe of every expedient to prevent his 

utting it in execution. 'They repreſented the 
4 of his putting himſelf into the hands 
of his hereditary enemies, the Engliſh ; the 


ſubjection that would follow); his loſing the 


friendſhip of France ; the danger of innova- 
tions; and the pernicious conſequences that 


would attend aggrandizing the nobility, who 


were already too powerful. They offered him a 
preſent gratuity of fifty thouſand pounds, and 
promiſed, that the church ſhould always be 
ready to contribute to his ſupply : they obſerv- 
ed, that he might fill his exchequer with con- 
fiſcating the fortunes of heretics, which would 
add a hundred thouſand pounds a year to his 
revenues, Theſe remonſtrances being added 
to the inſinuations of his new queen, James 
was engaged, firſt, to delay his journey, and 
then to ſend excuſes to Henry, who had already 
come to York, in order to have an interview. 
with him. The king of England was extreme- 
ly vexed at the diſappointment ; and enraged 


at the affront. He vowed vengeance againſt 


his nephew, and began to put his threats-in 

execution, by permitting piracies at ſea, and 

ravaging the country by land. | 
Henry ſoon after diſcovered an affair in his 


own family, which affected him much more 


nearly, 


| =» 
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nearly, in a point where he always ſhewed ex- 
treme delicacy. The agreeable perſon and diſ- 

ſition of Catharine, dad entirely captivated 
0 affections, and he thought himſelf very 
happy in his new marriage; but the queen's 
conduct was far from meriting his tenderneſs : 
one Laſcelles informed Cranmer of her diſſo- 
lute lite, and that his ſiſter, who was formerly 
a ſervant in the old dutcheſs of Norfolk's fa- 
mily, with whom Catharine was educated, 
had told him, that ſhe admitted Derham and 
Monnock, two of the dutcheſs's fervants, to 
her bed. This intelligence, which it was as 
dangerous to conceal as to diſcover, Cranmer 
communicated to the earl of Hertford and 
the chancellor; and they agreeing, that it 
ought not to be buried in ſilence, Cranmer 
wrote a narrative of the whole, and conveyed 
it to Henry, who was greatly aſtoniſhed ; and 
at firſt gave no credit to the information. 


However, the king's jealouſy and impatience, 


happily for Cranmer, who was in a very dan» 
gerous fituation, prompted him to ſearch the 
affair to the bottom : the privy-ſeal was order- 
ed to examine Laſcelles, who perſiſted in what 
he had ſaid, and appealing to his ſiſter's teſti- 
mony, that nobleman went to Suſſex, where 
the woman reſided, and found her extremely 
articular as to the facts. At the ſame time 
onnock and Derham being arreſted, and exa- 
mined by the chancellor, rendered the queen's 
guilt entirely certain by their confeſſion, and 
diſcovered other particulars. 'Three maids of 


the family were admitted into her ſecrets ; and 
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| ſome of them had even paſſed the night with 


her and her lovers. The king, on having all 
the examinations laid before him, was ſo 
deeply affected, that he continued for a long 
time ſpeechleſs, and at laſt burſt into tears. 
He was now / ſurprized to find, that his ſkill in 
diſtinguiſhing a true maid, of which he had 
boaſted in the caſe of Anne of Cleves, had 


failed him, The queen, on being next queſ- 


tioned, at firſt denied her guilt ; but being in- 
formed, that a full diſcovery was made, ſhe 
acknowledged, that ſhe had been criminal be- 
fore her marriage; but inſiſted, that ſhe had 
never been falſe to the king's bed. Yet there 
being evidence, that one Colepepper had, ſince 
her marriage, paſſed a night with her alone, 
and that ſhe had taken Derham, her old para- 


mour, into her ſervice, little credit was given 


to this aſſertion ; and beſides, the king was not 
of a humour to make any difference between 
theſe degrees of guilt. EY 
Henry, in order to ſatiate his vengeance, 
aſſembled a parliament ; and the two houſes 
having received the queen's confeſſion, pre- 
ſented an addreſs to the king, in which they 
entreated him not to be vexed with this un- 


toward accident, to which all men were ſub- 


ject; but deſired leave to paſs a bill of attainder 
againſt the queen and her accomplices ; and 
begged him not to give his aſſent to the bill 
in perſon, which would renew his vexation, 
and might endanger his health; but by com- 
miſſioners appointed for that purpoſe: and 
there being a law in force, by which it was 
ET. 1 treaſon 
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treaſon to ſpeak ill of the queen, they craved 


his royal pardon, if any of them ſhould tranſ- 
preſs that ſtatute. On receiving a gracious an- 
ſwer, they voted a bill of attainder for trea- 
ſon againſt the queen, and the viſcounteſs of 
Rocheford, who had conducted her ſecret a- 
mours ; and in this bill were alſo compre- 
hended Colepepper and Derham. They paſ- 


| ſed at the ſame time a bill of attainder for 


miſpriſion of treaſon againſt the old dutcheſs 
of Norfolk, the queen's grandmother ; her 
uncle lord William Howard and his lady ; the 
counteſs of Bridgewater, and nine orher per- 
ſons, for knowing the queen's vicious courſe 
of life before her marriage, and yet conceal. 
ing it; as if Henry could expect, that near re- 
Jations could be fo far inſenſible of natural af- 
fection and ſhame, as to reveal the ſecret diſ- 
orders of their families. He, however, par- 
doned the dutcheſs of Norfolk, and moſt of 
the others condemned for miſprifion of treaſon, 
though ſome of them were long detained in 


confinement. 


Theſe and other laws being paſſed, the queen 


was beheaded on Tower-hill, together with 


lady Rocheford, behaving in a manner ſuita- 
ble to their diſſolute lives; and lady Roche- 
ford having been the principal inſtrument in, 
procuring the death of Anne Boleyn, ſhe died 
unpitied ; and her guilt confirmed the favoura- 
ble ſentiments people had before entertained of 
that unfortunate queen. | | 
Henry had, before this time, appointed a 


commiſſion, conſiſting of two arcabiſhops, fe- 
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veral biſhops, and a conſiderable number of 
doors of divinity ; and by virtue of his ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſupremacy, had entruſted them with 
the office of chuſing a religion for his people. 
Before the commiſſioners had made any conſide- 
rable progreſs in this affair, the parliament 
had, in the laſt year 1541, paſſed a law, by 
which they ratified all the tenets which theſe 
divines ſhould afterwards eſtabliſh with the 
king's conſent ; and thus were not aſhamed of 
expreſsly declaring, that they took their reli- 
gion upon truſt, and had no other rule in ſpi- 
ritual concerns than the arbitrary will of Hen- 
ry. Soon after a ſmall volume was publiſhed, 
called the Inſtitution of a Chriſtian Man, 
Which was received by the convocation, and 
voted to be the ſtandard of orthodoxy. In 


this work the ſacraments, which, a few years 


before, were allowed to be only three, were 
again encreaſed to ſeven, agreeable to the ſen- 
timents of the Romiſh church. Soon after, 
the people had an opportunity of ſeeing an- 
other inſtance of the king's inconſtancy ; for 
not being long ſatisfied with his Inſtitution of 
a Chriſtian Man, he ordered a new book to be 
compoſed, called the Erudition of a Chriſtian 
Man, and publiſhed this new model of ortho- 
doxy by his own authority, and that of the par- 
liament. It differs from the former work ; 
but Henry was no leſs poſitive in his new, 
than he had been in his old creed, and requir- 


ed the faith of the nation to veer about at his 


lignals. In both theſe works, he took parti- 
cular care to iugulcate the doctrine of paſſive 
2 e obedience. 
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obedience. Thus Henry, by entering into 
ſcholaſtic diſputes, by his example, induced 


the people to apply to the ſtudy of divinity ; 
and it was in vain for him, notwithſtanding his 


arguments, creed and penal ſtatutes, o expect 


to bring his ſubje&s, however fear might reſtrain 
their torigues and pens, to a cordial agreement 
with his religious ſentiments. 

Henry was determined to avenge himſelf on 
the king of Scotland, for ſlighting the ad- 
vances he had made. He complained of 
James's breach of word, in declining the pro- 
miſed interview ; and to give a more ſpecious 
colour to his hoſtilities, obſerved, that his ne- 
phew had granted protection to ſome Engliſh 
rebels, and detained territories belonging to 
England; he alſo revived the old claim to the 
vaſſalage of Scotland, and ſummoned James to 
do homage. to him as his liege lord. James, 
on being apprized of his uncle's intention, 
began to put himſelf in a poſture of defence, 
and ſent two ambaſſadors to London, with pro- 
poſals for an accommodation. Theſe were, 
under various pretences, detained at the court 
of England, till Henry was ready to take the 
field ; and were even then obliged to attend 
the army ſent into their country, under. the 
command of the duke of Norfolk, whom 
Henry called the Scourge of the Scots. James 
had poſted a conſiderable body, commanded 
by the earl of Huntley, to protect the borders 
of his kingdom ; and Lord Hume was haſtening 
with his vaſſals to join Huntley, when meet- 
ing with the Engliſh army, an action enſued. 
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During the engagement, the forces command- 
ed by Huntley began to appear ; on which the 
Engliſh, dreading left they ſhould be ſurround- 
ed, took to flight, and were purſued by the 
enemy, Several perſons of diſtinction were 
taken priſoners, but only a few of ſmall note 
fell in this ſkirmiſh. 1 
Mean while the duke of Norfolk moved 
from his camp at Newcaſtle, and advanced to 
the borders, at the head of above twenty thou- 
ſand men. James had aſſembled his whole mi- 
litary force at Sautrey and Fala, in order to 
advance as ſoon as he ſhould hear that Nor- | 
folk had invaded his kingdom. The Engliſh 
having paſſed the Tweed at Berwick, marched 
along the banks of the river to Kelſo, when 
hearing that James was at the head of near 
thirty thouſand men, they repaſſed the river 
at that village, and retreated into England, 
James gave the ſignal for purſuing them, and 
carrying the war into their own country ; but 
was ſurprized to find that his nobility oppoſed 
this reſolution, and refuſed to attend him, 
Exaſperated at this mutiny, he reproached 
them with cowardice, and threatened, that he 
would be revenged. He was ſtill determined 
to enter the enemy's country with the forces 
which ſtill adhered to him ; and ſent ten thou- 
ſand men to the weſtern borders, who entered 
England at Salway-frith, while he himſelf fol- 
lowed them at a ſmall diſtance, that he might | 
be ready to join them. Being, however, diſ- 
guſted at the refractory diſpoſition of the no- 
| bles, he ſent to deprive lord Maxwell, the ge- 
| | neral, | 
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neral, of his commiſſion, and conferred the 
command on his favourite, Oliver Sinclair, a 
private gentleman. This extremely diſpleaſed 
the army, which was ready to diſband, when 
a ſmall body of Ergliſh, not exceeding five 
hundred men, appeared under the command 
of Dacres and Muſgrave. The Scots were 
now ſeized with a panic, and immediately fled, 
while the Engliſh purſued them, and took 
many priſoners, among whom were the earls of 
Glencairn and Caſſilis, with the lords Max- 
well, Grey, Oliphant, Fleming, and Somer- 
ville, who were all ſent to London. This route 
happened on the 24th of November 1542. 
James was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment on his 
hearing of this diſaſter, and being of a high 
ſpirit, and at the ſame time of a melancholy 
diſpoſition, he loſt all command of his tem- 


per: His rage againſt his nobility, by whom 
e 


imagined he had been betrayed ; his ſhame 
at his army being defeated by ſuch unequal 
numbers, with his dread of the conſequence, - 
had ſuch an effect upon him, that he would 
admit of no conſolation, but entirely aban- 
doned himſelf to deſpair. His body waſted 
away, his death evidently approached, and he 
had no iflue living ; when hearing that his 
queen was ſafely delivered, he aſked, whether 
the child was a male or a female; and being 
told the latter, he turned himſelf in his bed, 
ſaying, ** The crown came with a woman, 
% and it will go with one. Many miſeries 
„ await this poor kingdom: Henry will make 
it his own, either by force of arms or by 
; cc mar- 
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«© marriage.” A few days after he expired» . 


on the 14th of December 1542, in the flower 
of his age. James V. was a prince of confi. 
derable abilities and virtues, whoſe perſonal 
courage and vigilance, fitted him for repreſſing 
thoſe diſorders to which Scotland, during that 
age, was ſo much expoſed. He took care 
that juſtice was adminiſtered with impartiality 
and rigour ; but as he ſupported the church 
and the common people againſt the rapine of 
the nobility, he did not eſcape the hatred of 
that order. 

No ſooner was Henry informed of his ne- 

hew's death, than, as James had foreſeen, he 
projected the ſcheme of uniting Scotland to his 
own dominions, by marrying his ſon Edward, 
to the heireſs of that kingdom. Having cal- 
led together the Scotch noblemen, who were 
his priſoners, he ſeverely reproached them for 
their pretended breach of treaty; and then 
ſoftening his tone, propoſed this marriage as a 
means Of preventing, for the future, thoſe diſ- 
orders ſo prejudicial to both kingdoms; offer- 
ing to reſtore them to liberty, without ranſom, 
on condition of their favouring the marriage. 
They readily aſſented to this propoſal; and 
being conducted to Newcaſtle, delivered hoſ- 
tages to the duke of Norfolk for their return, 
if the intended nuptials ſhould not be com- 


pleted; and thence proceeded to Scotland, 


where affairs were in much confuſion. | 
Cardinal Beaton, the primate, had long 
been conſidered as prime miniſter to James, 


and was at the head of the party which de- 
555 fended 
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fended the privileges of the eccleſiaſtics. He 
had now put himſelf in 1 of the go- 
vernment, and with the aſſiſtance of the queen - 
dowager, obtained the conſent of a conven - 
tion of the ſtates; while James Hamilton, earl 
of Arran, who claimed that honour, was ex- 
cluded. This nobleman was next heir to the 
crown by his grandmother, the daughter of 
James III. and therefore ſeemed beſt intitled to 
3 the high office into which the cardinal 
ad intruded himſelf. The proſpect of his 
ſucceeding the infant princeſs, procured him 
many partizans. He was of a moderate ge- 
nius, of a quiet diſpoſition, and favoured the 
reformation; whence thoſe who zealouſly pro- 
moted it, were attached to him. By means of 
theſe - adherents, joined to the vaſſals of his 
own family, and the noblemen who had been 
priſoners in England, he ſo effectually oppoſed 
the cardinal's adminiſtration, that he was de- 
clared governor; at the ſame time the cardinal 
was committed to cuſtody, under the care 
of lord Seton; and a negociation was com- 
menced for the marriage of the infant queen 
with the prince of Wales. | | 
But the cardinal-primate having prevailed 
on Seton to reſtore him to liberty, aſſembled 
the moſt conſiderable eccleſiaſtics; and repre- 
ſenting the imminent danger to which they 
were expoſed, perſuaded them to collect pri- 
vately a large ſum of money from the clergy ; 
by means of which he engaged to overturn the 
"ſchemes of their enemies. The partizans he 


acquired by pecuniary motives, * 8 
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the union with England, as the certain fore- 
runner of ruin to the church ; and Sadler, the 
Engliſh ambaſſador, received many inſults from 
perſons whom the cardinal, in hopes of bring- 
ing on a rupture, inſtigated to commit thoſe 
acts of violence. Sadler, however, prudently 
diſſembled the matter, till the day appointed 
for the delivery of the hoſtages, and then ſum- 
moned thoſe who had been reſtored to liberty, 
to fulfil their promiſe of returning into capti- 
vity ; but none of them performed their en- 
gagements except Gilbert Kennedy, earl of 
Caffilis, The behaviour of this nobleman 
gave ſuch ſatisfaction to Henry, that he re- 
_ ceived him graciouſly, honoured him with pre- 
ſents, and giving him his liberty, ſent him back 
to Scotland with his two brothers, whom he had 
left as hoſtages. | | 

Cardinal Beaton now applied to France, and 
obtained the promiſe of a ſupply of money, 
and, if ' neceſſary, of military ſuccours : on 
which Arran, the governor, aſſembled his 
friends, and attempted to get the perſon of the 
infant queen into his cuſtody ; but being re- 
Pulſed, was obliged to come to an accommoda- 
tion with his enemies, 

The oppoſition Henry met with in Scotland, 
having excited his reſentment, confirmed him 
In the reſolution he had before taken of unit- 
ing his arms to thoſe of the emperor, who 
earneſtly courted his alliance. A league was 
therefore formed, in which the two monarchs 
agreed to enter Francis's dominions, each with 
an army -of twenty-five thouſand men, and to 

require 
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require. that prince to pay Henry all the ſums 
he owed him, and to give Andres, Terou- 
enne, Montreuil, and Boulogne, as a ſecurity 
for the regular payment of his penſion for the 


future. If theſe conditions were rejected, they 
agreed to challenge, for Henry, the crown of 
France, or at leaſt the dutchies of Normandy, 
Aquitaine, and Guienne; and for Charles, 
the dutchy of Burgundy, and ſome. other ter- 
ritories. | 1 5 
In the mean time the king married Catha 
rine Par, the widow of Nevill, lord Latimer, 
a woman of virtue, and ſomewhat inclined to 
the reformation z and from this marriage, the 
hopes of the reformers again began to revive. - 
The campaign in France was opened by the 


duke of Cleves, Francis's ally, gaining a vie- 


tory over the emperor's forces. Francis in 


perſon made himſelf maſter of the whole 
dutchy of Luxemburgh, without reſiſtance ; 


and afterwards taking Landrecy, added ſome 


fortifications to it. Charles at. laſt aſſembled 
a powerful army in the Netherlands, and hay- 
ing taken almoſt every fortreſs in the gry. of, 
uch 


Cleves, reduced the duke to ſubmit to 
terms as he was pleaſed to preſcribe. Being 
then joined by fix thouſand Engliſh, he in- 


. veſted Landrecy, and covered the ſiege with 


an army of upwards of forty thouſand mee 


Francis advanced at the head of an army whi 
Was but little inferior; as if he intended to 


give battle to the emperor, or to force him to 

raiſe the ſiege: but while the two armies were 

facing each other, the French king found an 
Vol. VII. | G N pPOr - 
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opportunity of throwing ſuccours inte Lan- 
drecy, and then made a ſkilful retreat; on 
which Charles, finding the ſeaſon far advanced, 


went into winter quarters. 


Tbe winter ſeaſon preventing Henry's en- 
gaging in military operations, he ſummoned 
à new parliament, which met on the 14th of 
January 1544, and after declaring the prince 
of Wales, or any of the king's male iſſue, 
firſt and immediate heir to the crown, reſtored 


the princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth to their right 


of ſucceſſion : yet Henry would not allow the 
act to be reverſed, which had declared them il - 
legitimate; but preyailed on the parliament to 
confer on him the power of ſtill excluding 
them, if they refuſed to ſubmit to any condi- 


tions he ſhould be pleaſed to impoſe on them, 


In this parliament, the law of the ſix ar- 


ticles was mitigated ; and it was enacted, that 


no perſon ſhould be tried upon any accuſation 
for offences comprized in that ſanguinary ſta · 
tute, except on the oath of twelve perſons : 
that no perſon ſhould be arreſted for any ſuch 
offence before he was indicted; and that any 


preacher, charged with ſpeaking in his ſermon 


contrary to theſe. articles, muſt be indicted 


4 


within forty days, | 


In this ſeſſion of parliament, Henry made 


o mention of a ſupply ; but as -his wars both 
in France and Scotland, together with his uſual 
rodigality, had involved him in great ex- 
ence, he filled his exchequer by other me- 
thods. Though he had a little before cauſed 


All his debts to be aboliſhed, he required new 


loans 


it 
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loans from his ſubjects, and raiſed the price of 
gold from forty-five ſhillings, to. forty-eight 
ſhillings an ounce ;, and ſilver from three ſhil- 
lings and nine pence, to four ſhillings an 


ounce, He, even coined ſome baſe money, 


and ordered it, by. proclamation, to paſs cur- 
rent. He appointed commiſſioners for levy- 
ing a benevolence, by which he extorted about 
ſeventy thouſand pounds from the people. 
Read, alderman of London, refuſing to con- 


4 


tribute his ſhare, or not coming up to the ex- 


pectation of the commiſſioners, was enrolled 
as à foot ſoldier, and ſent with the army into 


Scotland, where he was taken priſoner. Roach, 


who had been equally. refractory, was caſt into 


riſon, and obliged to pay a large compoſition 


fore he could recover his liberty. Thus all 


the valuable privileges of Engliſhmen were ſa- 


cnficed to the lawleſs will of a tyrant. 


The ſame year Henry invaded Scotland by 
ſea, with, a fleet conſiſting of near two hun- 


dred veſſels, on board of which were ten thou - 
ſand men. The fea forces were commanded 


by Dudley, lord Liſle, and the land forces b * 
the earl of Hertford. The troops diſembarked 
near Leith; and having diſperſed a ſmall bo- 
dy by which they were oppoſed, took that 


town without reſiſtance, and marched to Edin- 


ay 4 which they firſt pillaged, and then ſets 
on fire. 


The regent and cardinal, who were 


now reconciled, fled to Stirling. Hertford 


now marching eaſtward, being joined by a new 


4 


body of forces under Evers, warden of the 
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eaſt· marches, laid waſte the whole country; 
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and having burned Haddington and Dunbar, 
1050 returned into England, after having loſt only 
A forty men in the whole expedition. The earl 
011/98 of Arran having at laſt collected ſome forces, 
and finding that the Engliſh were already gone, 
turned his arms againſt Lenox, who was juſt. 
ly ſuſpected of carrying on a correſpondence 
with the enemy; upon which that nobleman, 
after making ſome reſiſtance, fled into Eng- 
land, where Henry not only ſettled a penfion 
on him, but gave him in marriage lady Mar- 
garet Douglas, his own niece, | 
Henry had now concerted a plan with the 
_ emperor, which threatened the total ruin of 
France. They agreed to invade that king» 
dom with above a hundred thouſand men. 
Henry was to ſet out from Calais, and Charles 
from the Netherlands; and leaving all the 
frontier towns behind them, were to march di- 
rectly to Paris, and having there joined their 
forces, were to proceed to the entire conqueſt 
of the kingdom. 

Henry, after his having appointed the queen 
regent during his abſence, paſſed over to Ca- 
Jais on the 14th of July 1544, at the head of 
thirty thouſand men, accompanied by the prin- 
cipal nobility of the kingdom; and was ſoon. 
joined by the count de Buren, admiral of 
Flanders, with four thouſand horſe and ten 
_ thouſand foot. 5 N 

Charles had taken the field much earlier 
than Henry, with an army of near ſixty thou- 
ſand men; and while he waited for Henry's 
arrival, took Luxemburg, Commercy, and 

5x2 N Ligny; 
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Ligny:; ; and then laid ſiege to St; Diſier, on the 
Marne, which made a brave reſiſtance. | 

While Charles was employed in the fiege of 
this town, the Engliſh forces aſſembled in Pi- 
cardy ; on which Henry, inſtead of marchin | 
forward to Paris, laid fiege to Boulogne; ; 5 
the duke of Norfolk to Montrueil. During 
the courſe of this fiege, Charles had taken St. 
Difier, when finding the ſeaſon much advan- 
ced, and that all his ſchemes fer ſubduin 
France were likely to prove abortive, he lf 
tened to terms of accommodation with Francis; 


and to obtain a pretence for deſerting his ally, 


ſent a meſſenger to require Henry to meet him 
with his army before Paris. Henry anſwered, 
that he could not ratſe the ſiege of Boulogne 
with honour, and that Charles had firſt broken 
the agreement, by befieging St. Diſier. The 
emperor, upon receiving this anſwer, con- 
cluded a peace with Francis at Crepy, in which 
no mention was made of England. After 
which, he ordered his troops to ſeparate from 
the Engliſh i in Picardy. Henry, who had taken 
Boulogne, was now obliged to raiſe the fiege 
of Montrueil, and returned into England. 

Mean while the war with Scotland was con- 
ducted feebly, and with various ſucceſs; and 
principally conſiſted in . inroads made by the 
Engliſh into that country. At length the 
Scottiſh leaders, in order to induce their troops 
to make a ſteady defence, ordered al! their 
cavalry to diſmount, and reſolved to wait the 
aſſault of the Engliſh, on ſome high grounds 


near Ancram. The Engliſh, whoſe paſt ſuc- 
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ceſſes had made them deſpiſe the enemy, on 
ſeeing the Scotch horſes led off the field, 
thought the whole army was retiring, and haſt- 
ed to attack them. The Scots received them 
in good order; and being favoured by the ſur- 
prize of the Engliſh, who expected no reſiſt- 
ance, and alſo by the advantage of the ground, 
ſoon put them to flight, and purſued them 
with. great ſlaughter. Evers and Latoun, the 
two Engliſhcommanders, were both ſlain, and 
above a thouſand men made priſoners, This 
victory was obtained by the Seta on the ſeven- 
teenth of February 1545+. 
Some time after, Francis ſcat, the Scots three 
1 ſive hundred auxiliaries; on which 
3 aſſembled an army of fifteen 
a d men at Haddington; then marching 
to the eaſtern; borders of England, laid waſte, 
the country wherever he came with little re- 
ſiſtance; after which he returned into Scot- 
land, and diſbanded his army. The earl of 

: Hertford revenged this inſult, by raVaging wn 
middle and weſt marches. . 

Ihe war between England and, France — 
this year diſtinguiſhed by no memorable event. 
But the great expence of theſe two wars ob- 
liged Henry to ſummon a new parliament, in 

which the commons granted him a ſubſidy, 
— ag in two years, of two ſhillings in the 
pound on land: thoſe who poſſeſſed goods 
money of above the value of five pounds and 
below ten, were to pay eight-pence a 
and thoſe above ten pounds, a ſhilling : « 
* likewiſe voted him ſix ſhillings in the 
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» By a vote of parliament, was alſo be- 
ſtowed on the king all the revenues of the uni- 
verſities, as well as of the chantries, free- cha- 
pels, and hoſpitals. Henry, however, having 
no intention to deſtroy the ſeminaries of learn- 
ing, took care to inform the univerſities, that 
he did not mean to ſeize their revenues. The 
king, on proroguing this parliament, made 
them a ſpeech in perſon; in which, after re- 
turning them thanks for their loving attach- 
ment to him, he complained of the diſputes 
that prevailed in religion. He told them, that 
the pulpits were become a kind of batteries 
againſt each other; that the preachers re- 
proached their brethren, by calling them here- 
tics and anabaptiſts, which was returned by the 
probrious names of papiſts and hypocrites. 


. on 
That he had allowed his people the uſe of the 


ſcriptures, not to furniſh them with materials 
for diſpute and railing, but to inform their 
conſciences, and inſtru&t their children and 
families: that he was grieved to the heart, to 
find how that precious jewel was proſtituted, 
by being introduced into; the converſation of 
every tavern and alehouſe; and employed to 
decry the ſpiritual and legal paſtors ; and that 
he was ſorry to obſerve, that while the word 
of God became the ſubje& of ſo much ſpe · 
culation, it had very little influence on their 
practice. 1 

The next year a peace was concluded be- 
tween France and England, which afforded 


Henry leiſure to attend to domeſtic affairs, 
Though he had allowed an Engliſh tranſlation 


of 
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of the Bible, he had hitherto kept the maſs in | 


Latin; but was at laſt prevailed on to permit 
the Litany, a conſiderable part of the ſervice, 
to be celebrated in the vulgar tongue. One 
petition of the new Litany was a prayer to 
Seve us from the tyranny of the biſhop of Rome, 
and from all his deieſfable enormittes, Cran- 
mer endeavoured to induce Henry to make far- 
ther innovations, and to take advaniage of the 
abſence cf Gardiner, who was ſent on an em- 
baſſy to Charles : but Gardiner writing to the 
king, that the emperor threatened to break off 
all intercourſe with him, if he carried his op- 
poſition to the Romiſn religion to greater ex- 
tremitiee, the ſucceſs of Cranmer's projects 
was for ſome time retarded. | 
This year Cranmer loſt his moſt fincere and 
werful friend, Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk, The queen dowager of France, Suf- 
folk's conſort, had died ſome years before, 
This nobleman found, that Henry was not in- 
capable of a cordial and ſteady friendſhip; 
and indeed he was worthy of his maſter's fa- 
vour, Which he had enjoyed from his earlieſt 
youth. The king was informed of Suffolk's 
death, when fitting in council; and immedi- 
ately expreſſed his own ſorrow for the loſs, and 
extolled the merits of the deceaſed. He de- 
clared, that during the whole courſe of their 
' friendſhip, his brother-in-law had never once 
attempted to injure an adverſary; and had ne- 
yer Whiſpered a word to the diſadvantage of 
any man. Ilie then added,'** Is there any of 
you, my lords, Who can ſay as much of 
6 your: 
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4% yourſelves?” Then looking round in all their 
faces, ſaw the conſciouſneſs of ſecret guilt in 


their confuſion, 4g 
Cranmer being deprived of this ſupport, 


became expoſed to the cabals of the courtiers. 


The catholics repreſented to Henry, that the 
ill ſucceſs of his laudable zeal for enforcing 
the truth, was entirely owing to the primate, 
whoſe example and encouragement were the 
ſecret ſupports of hereſy. Henry ſeeming to 
yield, defired the council to enquire into Cran- 
mer's conduct. The primate Neis now con- 
ſidered by every body as loſt, his old friends, as 
well as his enemies, began to treat him with 
neglect. He was obliged to ſtand among the 
ſervants ſeveral hours at the door of the coun - 
cil-chamber, before he was admitted; and was 
en told, that *they had determined 'to ſend 
him to the Tower. Cranmer inſtantly appeal- 
ed to the king himſelf; but finding his appeal 
diſregarded, he produced a ring which he had 
received from Henry, as a pledge of his fa - 
vour and protection. The council were now 
confounded; and on their coming before the 
king, he ſeverely reproved them; obſerving, 
that he was well acquainted with the primate's 
merit, as well as with their malignity and en- 
vy; but was determined to curb all their ca- 
bals; and ſince gentle methods were ineffec- 
tual, he would teach them, by the ſevereſt 
diſcipline, a more dutiful concurrence in pro- 
moting his ſervice. The duke of Norfolk, 
Cranmer's principal enemy, apologized for 
their conduct, and declared, that their only ins 
Foes | tention 
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tention was to ſet the primate's innocence in a 
full light, by bringing him to an open trial. 
Henry, however, obliged them all to embrace 
him, as a proof of their cordial reconciliation. 
Though Henry thus extended his favour to 
Cranmer, his pride and peevidhneſs, which 
was enereaſed by his declining ſtate of health, 
induced him to puniſh, with treſh ſeverity, all 
others who preſumed to differ from him in opi- 
nion, particularly of the real preſence. Anne 
Aſcue, a young woman of beauty and merit, 
who had great connections. with the principal 
ladies of the court, was accuſed. of reaſoning - 
on that delicate ſubject; and the king, inſtead. 
of paying the leaſt ragard to her ſex and age, 
was the more provoked, that a woman ſhould.. 
dare to, oppoſe his ſentiments, Bonner, by 
his menaces, prevailed on her to make a ſeeme- 
ing recantation, which ſhe qualiked; with ſome. 
relerves, which not ſatisfying that zealous pre- 
late, ſhe was thrown into priſon, She there 
compoſed. prayers. and diſcourſes to ſtrengthen 
her reſolution to ſuffer, rather than relinquiſh - 
her religious principles. She even, wrote to 
the king, telling him, that as to, the Lord's 


6 Supper, ſhe, beheved all that Chriſt himſelf 
4 * had ſaid of it; but as ſhe could not be brought 
1 to acknowledge her aſſent to the king's expli- 
1 j cations, this declaration was conſidered. as a 


1 freſu inſult. Wriotheſely, who was then chan - 
cellor, and was much attached to the catho- 
| 


. lic party, was ſent to examine her, with reſpect 

| to her patrons at court: but ſhe was fo faith- 

ful to her friends, that ſhe would confeſs no- 
. | ah thing. 
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thing. She was then put to the torture in the 


moſt barbarous manner, yet ſtill continued re- 
ſolute in her reſolution not to'betray her friends. 
Some authors add, that the chancellor, who 
ſtood by, ordered the lieutenant of the Tower 
tf ſtretch the rack fill farther 5 but that officer 
refuſed : the chancellor threatened him, but 
met with a freſh refaſal : upon which that ma- 
giſtrate, though otherwiſe a perſon of merit, 
was fo intoxicated with religious zeal, that he 
put his own hand to the rack, and drew it 
with ſuch violence, that he almoſt tore her body 
aſunder, yet her conſtancy ſtill exceeded the 
barbarity of her perſecutors, and baffled all 
their efforts. She was then condemned to be 


burned alive; but her limbs being ſo diſlo- 


cated by the rack that ſhe could nor ſtand, ſhe - 
was carried in a chair to the ſtake. With her 
were conducted John Laſſels, one of the king's 
houſhold, Nicholas Belenian, a prieſt, and 
John Adams, a taylor, who had been ſenten- 
ced to ſuffer the ſame puniſhment for the fame 
crime. When they were all tied to the ſtake, 
the chancellor ſent to inform them, that their 
pardon was ready drawn and figned ; and if 
they would merit it by a recantation, it ſhould 
inftancly he given them. They, however, on- 
ly confidered this affair as a new ornament to 
their crown of martyrdom ; and beheld with 
tranquility the executioner kindling the flames 
by which they were to be conſumed. 1 
Though Anne Aſcue's fidelity) faved the 
queen on this occaſion, that princeſs ſoon after 
king's 


%, 
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| king's extreme corpulency and ill habit of bo- 
dy, an ulcer, which had broken out in his leg, 
began to threaten his life, and to encreaſe his 
eviſhneſs and paſſionate diſpoſition, Mean 
while the queen attended him with the moſt 
tender and dutiful care; endeavouring, by 
every 2 art and compliance, to allay 
thoſe guſts of humour to which he was ſubject. 
His converſation chiefly turned on religious 
opinions; and Catharine, who was enabled by 
her good ſenſe to talk upon any ſubject, fre- 
quently engaged in the converſation; and be- 
ing ſecretly inelined to the principles of the 
reformers, on theſe occaſions unwarily diſco- 
vered too much of her mind. Henry, pro- 
voked at her preſuming to differ from bim, 
complained of her obſtinacy to Gardiner, who, 
glad to enflame the t praiſed the king's 
anxious concern for preſerving the orthodoxy 
of his ſubjects; and obſerved, that the more 
elated, and the nearer to him was the perſon | 
| chaſtiſed, the greater terror would be ſtruck } 
by the example ; and the more glorious would 
the ſacrifice appear to poſterity, 'The chan- 
cellor, on being conſulted, corroborated Gar- | 
diner's opinion; and Henry, hurried on by 
his impetuous temper, and encouraged by his 

. counſellors, ordered articles of impeachment 
td be drawn up againſt her. This was done 
by the chancellor, who ſoon after brought the 
paper for him to ſign : for, it being high trea- 
ſon. to ſlander the queen, he might otherwiſe | 
have been puniſhed for his raſhneſs. _ This im- 
portant paper, by ſome means, fell Ro 0 | 
hands 


hands of one of the queen's friends, who in- 
ſtantly informed her of it. She was ſenſible 
of her extreme danger, but did not deſpair of 
eluding the efforts of her enemies; and pay- 
ing her uſual viſit to the king, found him in 
' a more ſerene temper than ſhe expected. He 
began to diſcourſe on his favourite ſubject, and 
ſeemed: to challenge her to enter upon it ; but 
ſhe gently declined the converſation, and ob- 
ſerved, that ſuch profound ſpeculations were ill 
ſuited to the natural weakneſs of her ſex. + 
_ Women, by their firſt creation, ſhe ſaid, were 
made ſubjet to men: the male was created 
after the image of God, the female after the 
image of the male: it was for the huſband to 
chuſe principles for his wife, and the duty of 
the wife to adopt implicitly, the ſentiments of 
her huſband ; and as to herſelf, it was doub 
her duty, from her being bleſſed with a huſ- 
band, who, by his judgment and learning, 
was not only qualified to chuſe principles for 
| his own family, but for the moſt wiſe and 
knowing of every nation. Not ſo, by St. 
% Mary, replied the king. You are now be- 
„come a doctor, Kate; and better fitted to 
% give than receive inſtruction.” To this ſhe 
meekly replied, that ſhe was ſenſible how little 
. the. was entitled to theſe praiſes ; that though 
me did not uſually decline any converſation, 
however ſublime, when it was propoſed by his 
- majeſty, ſhe was ſenſible, that her thoughts 
could be of no other ſervice, but to give him 
alittle momentary amuſement ; that ſhe found 
converſation was apt to languiſh, when it was 
Vor. VII. a - ' +" 0 
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not revived by Tome oppoſition, and fhe*fome- 
times ventured to pretend to be of contrary 
ſentiments, in order to give him the pleaſure 
of refuting her; and by this innocent artifice, 
the alſo propoſed to engage him to diſcourſe on 
topics, whence ſhe had obſerved, by frequent 
experience, that ſhe reaped profit and inftrac- 
tion. And is it fo, ſweet heart?” replied 
the king, then we are perfect friends again.“ 
He then embraced her with great affection, aud 
ſent her away with aſſurances of his kindneſs 
and protection. e A en 
_ "The next day her enemies, who were unac- 
quainted with this ſudden change, FITS to 
convey her to the Tower, agrecably to the 
king's warrant. Henry and Catharine were 
converſing amicably in the garden, when the 
chancellor appeared with forty of the purſui- 
vants. The king Went to him, as he ſtood at 
ſome diſtance, and ſeemed to reproach him in 
the ſevereſt terms: for the overheard him call 
him knave, fool, and beaſt; and at length or- 
dered him to depar̃t his prefence. She after - 
wards interpoſed, to mitigate the king's an- 
ger; on which he cried, Poor ſoul, you 
„ know not how ill entitled this man is to 
„ your good offices.” The queen from thence- 
forward took great care not to offend Henry by 
the leaſt 'contradition ; and Gardiner, who Had 
maliciouſſy enfexvoured to wider the breach, 
could never aftef regain his favour. 
Sodom After, Henry's tyrannical diſpofſtion 
broke out'againſt the duke of Norfolk, who, 
ufing his whole reign, hat diſtinguiſhed * 
FE: | 14 53 » 44 %s. 1 ie 
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ſelf by his ſervices.. In his youth he had ac- 


14 $454 


he duke of Richmond, who. was, the king's. 
natural ſon, had married his daughter: be- 
ſides, he was deſcended from the Moubrays, 
by which he was allied to the crown; and by 
a female was deſcended from Edward III. He 
was alſo the head of the catholic. party. Theſe 
circumſtanges, raiſed the Jeal uy of Henry, 
ho apprehended. danger during, his ſon's. mi- 
nority to the new ecclefiaſtical. ſyſtem, and the 
Public tranquility, from the attempt of ſo po- - 
fil a ſubject. The king had alſo entertained 
trong prejudices againſt that nobleman's ſon. 
the earl of Surrey, who was. diſtinguiſned by. 
every accompliſhment that became a ſcholax, 
Ge ier, and a courtier. He had made ſame! 
4 eceſsful attempts in poetry; and being ſeixed 
with the romantic gallantry of that age, had, 
in every maſque and tournament, celebrated 
the praiſes of his miſtreſs, by. his pen and his, 
lance... he.. encouraged the fine. arts by;his pas. 


— 


tronage e he. excelled. in all mili- 


tary exerciſes; and his ſpirit and ambition were 
nal to his talents and his quality: He had 
een left governor of Boulogne, and the king 
being ſomewhat diſpleaſed with his conduck, 
"Whig Os =” 
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had ſent over Hertford to command in his 
place; but he was ſo imprudent as to drop ſome 
menacing expreſſions againſt the miniſters who 
had put this affront upon him. Henry alſo 
imagined that he had entertained views of mar- 
rying his daughter, the lady Marx. 
The king, aQuated by theſe motives, gave 
private orders to arreſt Norfolk and Surrey, 
who were inſtantly confined in the Tower. 
Surrey being a commoner, his trial was more 
expeditious. He was accuſed of entertaining 
ſome Italians in his family, who were ſuſpected 
to be ſpies; one of his ſervants had viſited car- 
dinal Pole in Italy, whence it was ſuſpected, 
that he held a correſpondence with that prelate ; 
he had quartered on his eſcutchion' the arms of 
Edward the Confeſſor, whence he was ſuſpected 
of aſpiring to the crown; though bothhe and 
his anceſtors had, during the courſe of many 
years, maintained that practice; and it had 
even been juſtiſied by the authority of the he- 
ralds, For theſe” pretended crimes, the jury 
notwithſtanding - his making an eloquent and 
ſpirited defence, condemned him on the 12th 
of December, 1546, for high treaſon, and he 
was ſoon after executed, _ $594. HOT BL Tf 
The duke of Norfolk's innocence was, if 
poſſible, ſtill more apparent than that of bis 
fon, His dutcheſs, with whom he lived on bad 
terms, hed been ſo baſe, as to inform his enc- 
mies of every thing ſhe knew againſt him; as 
did alſo Elizabeth Holland, his miftreſs : yet 
his accuſers' could diſcover no greater crime, 
than his once ſaying that Henry was —_ 
BY bs an 
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and could not hold out long; and the king- 
dom, from the diverſity of religious opinions, 
was likely to fall into diforders. He wrote a 
moſt pathetic letter to the king, proteſting his 
innocence, and pleading his paſt ſervices: but 
ſoon after the houſe of peers, without trial or 
evidence, paſſed a bill of attainder againſt the 
duke, and ſent it down to the commons. Tho! 


| Cranmer had, for many years, been of the op- 


te/party, and had received many and great 
injuries from Norfolk, he would have no hand 
in fo unjuſt a proſecution, and retired to his 
ſeat at Croydon. Henry now approached the 
verge of life, and fearing leſt Norfolk ſhould 
eſcape him, he ſent to deſire the commons to 
haſten the bill: they obeyed, and the king hav- 
ing affixed the royal aſſent to ĩt by commiſſion, 
i fued orders for Norfolk's execution, on the 
morning of the zgth of January. But news 
arriving at the Tower that the king had expired 
that night, the lieutenant deferred obeying the 
warrant; and the council not thinking it ad- 
viſable, to begin a new reign with the death of 
the greateſt nobleman in the kingdom, he was 
CCC batt, an raft bits hy 
For feveral days, all about the king had per- 
ceived his end approaching: but he was be- 
come ſo froward, that no one dared to inform 
him of his condition ; and as ſome perſons, du- 
ring this reign, had ſuffered the puniſhment of 
traitors, for foretelling his death, all were 
afraid, leſt, in the tranſports of his fury, he 
ſhould, on this pretence, inflict death on the 


author of ſuch friendly intelligence. Sir An- 
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0 thony Denny at laſt ventured to inform him of 
444 the fatal ſecret, and to exhort him to prepare 
hi for his diſſolution. He heard him with pa- 
19 tience, expreſſed his reſignation, and deſired 
1 that Cranmer might be ſent for; but before his 
1 arrival he was ſpeechleſs, though he appeared 
U to retain his ſenſes. Cranmer deſired him to 
(MW give ſome ſign of his dying in the faith of 
11108 Chriſt ; on which he 22 his hand, and 
1 immediately expired, on the 28th of January, 
e 1547, in the fifty - ſixth year of his age, and. 
. the thirty- eighth of his reign. + | 
I | | Henry had made his will near a month — 
11 fore his deceaſe; in which he confirmed the 
1. decree of parliament, by leaving the crown to 
1 p_ Edward and his iſſue, then to the lady 
114 ary, and next to the lady Elizabeth; but 
114 obliged the two princeſſes not to marry Wicht 
Il out the conſent of the council he appointed ſon 
1 the government of his minor ſon, under the 
penalty of forfeiting their title to the crown. 
1140 After his own children, he ſettled the ſucceſ- 
wt TH | fion on Frances Brandon, marchioneſs of Dor- 
1 ſet, the eldeſt daughter of his ſiſter, the French 
i cl queen; and then on the ſecond daughter, Elea- 
i nor, counteſs of '' Cumberland; thus paſling 
1 Li over the poſterity of his eldeſt ſiſter, the queen 
Vf "$40 \ a ol Scotland, He left money for maſſes to be . 
„ ſaid for delivering his ſoul from purgatory, 
1 though he had deſtroyed every inſtitution his 
I anceitors and others had eſtabliſhed for the ſup- 
"Wo poſe . benefit of their ſouls ; and though, in all 
Wi 0 the articles of faith he had publiſhed during 
Wi lil | Lola att ths 
11/8488 
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his latter years, he had left the doctrine of 
there being ſuch a place as purgatory doubtful. 


© - This king was extremely different from him- 


ſelf in different parts of his reign; and yet, 
notwithſtanding his cruelty, extortion, vio- 
lence, and arbitrary adminiſtration, he, in a 
great meaſure, acquired the regard of his ſub- 
jects, and was never the object of their hatred. 
His exterior qualities were, indeed, advanta- 
geous, and fit to captivate. the multitude; for . 
his magnificence and perſonakbravery: rendered 
him illuſtrious in the eyes of the vulgar. He 
poſſeſſed great vigour of mind, courage, in- 
trepidity, vigilance, and inſſexibility, and 
was not entirely deſtitute of virtues; he was; 
ſincere, open, gallant, liberal, and capable of 
friendſnhip; and though theſe qualities were 
not always guided by a regular and ſolid judg - 
ment, they were accompanied with great abili- 
ties, and an extenſive capacity; whence every 
one dreadgd to incur: the reſentment of a prince 
who. was never known to forgive, and who was 
cenſtantly determined either to ruin himſelf or 
his antagoniſt, | The regard which he acquired 
among foreign nations, is a circumſtance which 
entitles him, in ſome. degree, to the appella- 
tion of a great prince; while the tyranny, the 
barbarity, and the abſolute uncontrouled au- 
thority he maintained at home, will not admit 
of his being termed a good one. A liſt of his 
vices would contain many of thoſe that are 
moſt diſhonourable to human nature: injuſtice, 
violence, cruelty, pride, arrogance, obſtinacy, 
ng | profuſion, 
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rofuſion, rapacity, preſumption, caprice, and 
Ker He wreſted the ſupremacy from the 
biſhop of Rome, and beheaded or hanged thoſe 
who thought the pope head of the church: he 
condemned to the flames thoſe who dared to 
diſpute the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation; and 
ſetting up his own opinions as the ſtandard of 
orthodoxy, with unremitting cruelty, put to 
death thoſe who preſumed to call in queſtion 
the opinions he retained or adopted. He ſup- 
preſſed the monaſteries to ſupply his extrava- 
nce with their ſpoils, yet attempted to con | 
tinue the celibacy of the clergy. In ſhort, he 
was a tyrant, whoſe arbitrary proceedings, and 
whoſe vices, were directed by the hand of pro- 
vidence to prepare the way for the reformation. 
MisCELLANEOUs INCIDENTS. 
The countenance given to letters by Henry 
and his miniſters, contributed to render learn- 
ing faſhionable in England; and Eraſmus 
mentions, with great ſatisfaction, the general 
regard paid by the nobility and Ry to men 
of knowledge. As the king himſelf had ſome - 
talent for letters, he encouraged the ſame” ta · 


lent in others, and founded Trinity college in 


Cambridge, to which he gave ample endow- 
ments. Wolſey founded Chriſt church, in x—- 
ford, which he intended to call Cardinal- col 
lege: hut upon his fall, before he had entirely 
finiſned his ſcheme, all the revenues were ſeized 
by the king; and this violence is ſaid to have 
given that miniſter greater concern than all his 
other misfortunes, Henry, however, after- 

ä wards 


N Nn 
wards reſlored its revenues, and only changed 
its name. Wolſey founded in Oxford the firſt 
chair for teaching Greek; and this novelty rent 
that univerſity into violent factions, which fre- 
quently came to blows. The ſtudents, ſays Mr. 
Hume, divided themſelves into parties, which 
bore the name of Greeks and Trojans; and 
ſometimes fought with as great anĩmoſity, as was 
formerly exerciſed by thoſe hoſtile nations. 
Fhere being introduced a new and correct me- 
thod of pronouncing Greek, this divided the 
Grecians themſelves into parties, in which the 
Catholics fa oured be former pronunciation, 
and the Proteſtants the new. Gardiner made 
uſe of the authority of the king and council, 
to ſuppreſs theſe innovations; and thoſe who 
laid aſide the corrupt ſound of the Greek al- 
phabet, were to undergo the penalties of whip- 
ping, degradation, and expulſion ; the biſhop 
declaring that, rather than permit the liberty 
of making any innovation in the pronunciation 
of the Greek alphabet, it were better that the 
language itſelf ſhould- be totally baniſhed the 
univerſities. i 1 * 
During this age, the only expedient employ - 
ed to ſupport the military ſpirit, was the revi- 
val and extenſion of ſome old laws for the en- 
| conragement of archery. Every man was or- 
dered to have a bow; and butts were erected in 
every pariſh ; it was ordered that every bow- 
yer, for each bow of yew which he made, 
ſhould make two of elm, for the ſervice of the 
common people; and the uſe of croſs-bows 
and hand- guns were prohibited. The 1 ; 
N | W- 
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bow-men, were rendered formidable by their 
allo. carrying halberts, which enabled them, 
upon occaſion, to engage in cloſe fight with the 
enemy. Frequent arrays or muſters were made 
of the people, even in time of peace; and all 
men of ſubſtance were obliged to have a com- 
plete ſuit of armour or harneſs, as it was term- 
ed: for, during that age, the "martial ſpirit of 
the Engliſh was. thought to render this ſuffi- 
cient for the defence of the nation, without 
any ſtanding army. 

In this reign, attempts were made to fix the 
wages of artificers : luxury in apparel was pro- 
hibited by repeated ſtatutes; and the chan- 
cellor and other miniſters were empowered to 
fix the price of poultry, cheeſe, and butter. 
A ſtatute was alſo paſſed, to fix the price of 
beef, veal, „ and mutton : beef and pork. 
were order to be ſold at a half · penny a Ed. 
mutton and veal at a 1 half a far- 
thing, the money of that age. In 1544, an 
acre of good land in, Cambridgeſhire, let. at a 
ſhilling, which was about fifteen - Pence. of gas. 
preſent monèy. 

It was not till the end of this reign that 9 
ther fallads, turnips, carrots, vn edible. 
roots, were produced in Engl an hi theſe 
vegetables being formerly 2 Flag-, 
ders and Holland. When queen Jeanne 
wanted i uur „ ſhe was 9. to ſend a 2 
enger thither on purp The plan 
hops, and the uſe of hems Were ee 
from Flanders about the beginning of Ch 
reign, or the end of that of Henry 5 Fa, 


about their necks; when falling on their knees, 
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The Engliſh artificers, in general, were 


much ſurpaſſed in dexterity, induſtry, and fru- 
gality, by the foreigners : hence aroſe violent 


animoſities, in which the former complained 


that all their cuſtomers left them, and went to 
foreign tradeſmen. In 1517, the Engliſh arti- 
ficers being moved by the ſeditious ſermons of 
one Dr. Bele, and the intrigues of Lincoln, a 
broker, raiſed an inſurrection in London, in 
which the apprentices and others began by 
breaking open the priſons, where ſome perſons 
were confined for inſulting foreigners. They 
then proceeded to the houſe of Meutas, a 
Frenchman, where they killed ſome of his ſer- 
vants, and plundered his goods. Neither the 
mayor, nor Sir 'Thomas More, late under-ſhe- 
riff, ſo greatly reſpected in the city, were able 
to appeaſe them : they even threatened cardinal 
Wolſey, who was obliged to fortify his houſe. 
Tired at laſt with theſe diſorders, they 
diſperſed ; when ſome of them were ſeized by 
the earls of Shrewſbury and Surrey. A procla- 
mation was then iſſued, that women ſhould not 
meet together to babble and talk ; and that all 
men ſhould keep their wives in their houſes. 
The next day the duke of Nozfolk entered the 
city, at the head of thirteen hundred armed 
men, and enquired into the tumult ; on which 


: Bele, Lincoln, and ſeveral others, were ſent to 
the Tower, and condemned for treaſon. Lin- 


coln and thirteen others were executed ; and 
the other criminals, amounting to four hun- 
dred, were brought before the king, with ropes 


— 


they 
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they cried for mercy z on which Henry diſmiſ- 
ſed them, without farther puniſhment. 

In 1546, a law was made for fixing the in- 
tereſt of money at ten per cent, which was the 
firſt legal intereſt known in England. All loans 
of that nature were formerly confidered as uſu- 
rious. The intereſt of money was, in the pre- 
amble of this very act, treated as illegal and 
criminal ; and the prejudices againſt it ſtill re- 
mained ſo ſtrong, that, in the following reign, 
the law permitting intereſt was repealed. 
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The Regency.” Hereford made | Proteers The 


Reformation carried on, notwithſtanding Gar- 
diner's Oppoſition. Foreign Aﬀairs. The 
Murder of Cardinal Beaton. The War with 
Scotland, and the Battle of Pinkey. Somerſet 
cauſes ſeveral Statutes, deſtrufive of religious 


and civil Liberty, to be repealed. Cabals of 


Lord Seymour and Dudley, Barl of Warwick. 


Lord Seymour beheaded, Perſecutions carried 


on by the Proteſtanta. Iuſurrections in ſeveral 
Counties ſuppreſſed.” The Conduct of the War 
ewith Scotland. Waravick proſecures Somerſet. 
A Peace with France and Scotland. Warwick 
being created Duke of Northumberland, again 
proſecutes Somerſet, who" is tried, condemned, 
and executed. The Succeſſion changed. The 

Kings Sickneſs, Death, and Character. | 


DWARD VI. at the time of his father's 
death, reſided at-Hertford, with his fiſler 


Elizabeth, from whence he was conducted to 
the Tower of London, by the earl of Hertford 
and Sir Thomas Brown, where he was received 
by the council in a body, and proclaimed king 
of England. The next day, the late king's 
will being pcs it N that Edward's 


Vor. majority 
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majority was fixed at the completion of his 
eighteenth year; and as the prince was thenonly 
a How months paſt nine, Henry appointed fixteen 
executors, to whom were entruſted the govern+ 
ment of the king and kingdom, during the 
minority. To the ſixteen executors, with whom 
was entruſted the whole regal auchority, were 
appointed twelve counſellors, who were to poſ- 
ſeſs no immediate power, and could only give 
their advice in ſuch affairs as were laid before 
them. It is very remarkable, that Henry ap- 
pointed ſeveral perſons among his executors of 
an inferior ſtation, and yet gave only the place 
of counſellor to the earl of Arundel, and to 
the king's. uncle, Sir Thomas Seymour. 
No ſooner were the executors and counſellors 
met, than they departed from the late king's 
appointment, in a principal article. It was 
ſuggeſted, that the dignity of the government 
required, that one of the number ſhould be 
choſen, who might repreſent the royal majeſty, 
receive addreſſes from foreign ambaſſadors, re- 
ceive diſpatches from Engliſh miniſters abroad, 
and whoſe name might be uſed in all orders 
and proclamations ; and as the king's will ap- 
_ peared to he defeQtive in this particular, it was 
thought neceſſary to ſupply this defect by chu- | 
ſing a protector, who ſhould poſſeſs all the x- 
*terior marks of royal dignity, yet ſhould be 
obliged to follow the opinion of the executors. 
This propoſal was oppoſed by chancellor Wri. 
otheſely, who being of an CoM and active 


ſpirit, and entitled to the fit rank in the re- 
gency, after the primate, repreſented this inno- 
e | | vation 
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vation as an infringement of the late king's 
will, which being ſtrengthened by act of par- 
liament, could only be altered by the ſame au- 
thority by which it was eſtabliſhed. The exe- 
cutors and counſellors were, however, of a 
different opinion; and readily acquieſced in a. 
propoſal, which ſeemed-well- calculated to pre- 
ſerve the public peace and tranquility. It was. 
therefore agreed to name a protector, when that 
office fell an the king's maternal uncle, the 
earl of Hertford; ho 5 — ſtrongly intereſted- 
in his ſafety, and having no claim to inherit 
the crown, could never have any ſeparate inte - 
reſt, to induce him to put Edwand's perſon or 
authority in danger. This change in the ad- 
miniſtration was made known to the public by 
proclamation; and diſpatches were ſent to in- 
farm all foreign courts of it, All in poſſeſſion. 
of any office now reſigned their former com- 
miſſions, and accepted new ones in the name of 
the young king. Even the biſhops themſelves 
were obliged to make the ſame ſubmiſſion. In 
the new commiſſion, care was taken to inſert, 
that they held their office during pleaſure, and 
that all eccleſiaſtical and civil authority is ori- 
ginally derived from the king. 8 

Henry, a little before his death, had intend- 
ed to make a new ereation of nobility, to ſup- 
ply the titles which had fallen by attainders, or 
the failure of iſſue; and to enable ſuch perſons 
to ſupport their new dignity, he had determined, 
either to beſtow eſtates upon them, or to ad- 
vance them to higher offices. He had even in- 
formed them - his r. and . ; 
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his executors in his will, to make good all his 
promiſes. Evidence was examined touching 
the particulars of Henry's deſign ; in conſe- 
quence of which, Hertford was created duke 
of Somerſet, marſhal and lord treaſurer z Wri- 
otheſely, earl of Southampton; the earl of 
Eſſex, marquis of Northampton ; Dudley, viſ- 
count Liſle, earl of Warwick; Sir Thomas 
Seymour, baron Sudley, and admiral; Sir 
Richard Rich, Sir William Willoughby, and 
Sir Edward Sheffield, alſo accepted the title of 
baron. In the mean time, ſome of them were 
enriched by receiving ſpiritual preferments, 
deaneries, and prebends : for now began to 
prevail the irregular practice of beſtowing ſpi- 
ritual benefices on lay- men. 

After the obſequies of the late king, they 
proceeded to the coronation of Edward VI. 
which was performed on the 2oth of February, 
1547; and on this occaſion was publiſhed an 
amneſty ; from' which, however, were excluded, 
the dnke of Norfolk, cardinal Pole, Edward 
Courtney, eldeſt ſon of the marquis of Exeter, 
and three other perſons. | 

Wriotheſely, earl of Southampton, being of 
a fiery and turbulent diſpoſition, and his reli- 
gion and politics very different from thoſe of 
the protector, this laſt reſolved to ſeize the firſt 
opportunity to expel him from the regency ; 
and he ſoon furniſhed him with a pretence. He 
granted a commiſſion under the great ſeal, to 
empower four lawyers, Southwell, Tregonell, 
Oliver, and Bellaſis, to execute, in his abſence, 
the office of chancellor; a ſtep which he took 


of 


all the executors, except the earl o 
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of his own authority, without the conſent of 
the king or the regents. On complaints be- 
ing made to the council, they conſulted the 
judges, and were anſwered, that the commiſ- 
ſion was illegal, and the chancellor, by pre- 
ſuming to grant it, had not only forfeited the 
great ſeal, but was liable to puniſhment. The 
council tummoned him to appear before them, 
when he endeavoured to ſhew, that if the com- 
_ miſſion he had granted was illegal, it might be 
declared null and void, and all the ill conſe- 
quences of it eaſily prevented : but as he held 
his office by the will of the late king, founded 
on an act of parliament, he could not loſe it 
without a trial in parliament. Notwithſtandin 
this defence, the council declared that he ha 
forfeited his office, that he ſhould be fined, and 
confined to-his own houſe during pleaſure. | 

The duke of Somerſet now procured a pa- 
tent from the young king, in which he was 
named protector, with full regal power ; and 

's Southamp- 
ton, were, with the twelve additional counſels 
lors, aſſigned to him for a council, He reſerved 
a power of nominating other counſellors at 
pleaſure, aud was bound to conſult ſuch only 
as he thought proper. The protector and his 
council were alſo empowere to act with diſ- 
cretion, and to execute whatever they thought 
proper for the public jervice, without incurring 
any penalty from any law, itatute, or procla- 
mation. 


Tnus the protector made himſelf entirely | 


matter of the government: however, tl e conni- 
"20 13 vancs 
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vance of the executors, and their acquieſcence 
made this change univerſally ſubmitted to; and 
the young king diſcovering an extraordinary re- 
gard for his uncle, who was, in the main, a 
man of probity and moderation, no objections 
were made to his power. Men of ſenſe, who 
obſerved the nation divided by the religious 
zeal of oppoſite parties, eſteemed it neceſſary 
to entruſt the government to one perſon, who 


might check the efforts of party, and thus ſe- 


cure the public tranquility. Henry's extenſive 
authority and 1mperious temper, had held the 
partizans of both religions in ſubjection. But 


upon his deceaſe, the hopes of the Proteſtants, *' 


and the fears of the Cathohes, were revived ; 
and animoſities and diſputes were every where 
produced by the zeal of the oppoſite parties, 
The protector had, for a long time, been con- 
ſidered as a ſecret partizan of the reformers; 
and being now freed from reſtraint, made no 
ſcruple of diſcovering his intention to correct 
all abuſes in the ancient religion. He took 


care that all who were entruſted with the king's 


education ſhould be Proteſtants; and as the 
young prince grew extremely fond of every 
kind of literature, eſpecially of theological, 
for one of his tender years; it was foreſeen, 
that in the courſe of his reign, the Romiſh re- 
ligion would be totally aboliſhed in England. 
Few members of the council appeared to re- 
tain any attachment to that communion, and 
moſt of the counſellors appeared ſanguine in 
promoting the progreſs of the reformation. 
Beſides the influence of conviction, the m_ 
hic 
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which had been acquired, by moſt of them, 
from their having obtained the ſpoils of the 
clergy, induced them to widen the breach be- 
tween England and Rome; and by eſtabliſhing - 
a contrariety of ſpeculative opinions, as well - 
as of diſcipline and worſhip, to render a coa- 
liizon with the Romiſh church altogether im- 
practicable. 

In all the duke of Somerſet's ſchemes for - 
promoting the reformation, he had conſtantly 
recourſe to the advice of Cranmer, who being 
poſſeſſed of moderation and prudence, was de- 
firous of bringing over the people, by inſenſi- 
ble innovations, to that ſyſtem of doctrines and 
diſcipline, which, in his-opinion, was the moſt 
pure and perfect. He ſeems to have intended 
the eſtabliſhment of a hierarchy, which, from 
its being ſuited to a great and ſettled govern- 
ment, might remain a perpetual barrier againſt 
the efforts of Rome, and might retain the re- 
verence of the people, after the firſt fervours of 
zeal were diminiſhed. The perſon who moſt 
zealouſly oppoſed the progreſs of the reforma- 
tion, was Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter ;- 
who, from his having diſpleaſed Henry, had 
no place in the council of regency ; but was 
entitled, by his capacity and experience, to the 
higheſt confidence of his party. He magnified* 
the great wiſdom and learning of the late king, 
and inſiſted on the neceſſity of perſevering in 
the eccleſiaſtical model eſtabliſned by that great 
monarch, at leaſt, till the young king was of 
age. He defended the uſe of images, which 

the Proteſtants now openly attacked; and bi- 
| | ſhop 
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ſhop Ridley having decried holy water in a ſer- 
mon, he wrote an apology for it, and main- 
tained that, by the power of the Almighty, it 
might be rendered an inſtrument of doing as 
much good, as St. Peter's ſhadow, the hem of 


Chriſt's garment, or the clay and ſpittle laid 


upon the eyes of the blind. 

As an act of parliament had, in the laſt 
reign, inveſted the crown with a legillative 
power, and royal proclamations, even during 
a minority, were armed with the force of laws, 
the protector, ſupported by this ſtatute, re- 
ſolved to employ his authority in favour of the 
reformers ; and having, for a time, ſuſpended 
the juriſdiction of the biſhops, -he appointed 
a general viſitation throughout England. The 
viſitors, who conſiſted of a mixture of clergy 
and laiety, had fix circuits aſſigned them; and 
beſides correcting the immoralities of the cler- 
gy, were inſtructed to bring the diſcipline and 


worſhip ſomewhat nearer to the practice of the 


reformed churches, In the conduct of this de- 
licate affair, Somerſet and Cranmer ſhewed 
the greateſt moderation. The viſitors were to 
retain, for the preſent, all images which had 
not been abuſed by idolatrous worſhip ; to in- 
ſtrut the people not to deſpiſe the ceremo- 
nies that were not yet abrogated ; and only to 
avoid ſome particular ſuperſtitions, as uſing 
of conſecrated candles, in order to drive away 
the devil; and the ſprinkling of their beds wich 


holy water, 


In order to reſtrain the abuſes of preaching, 
twelve homilies were publiſhed, whica the clec- | 
| | | &Y 
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gy were enjoined to read to the people; and 
all of that order were prohibited from preach- 
ing any where but in their pariſh churches. 
without permiſſion. Theſe meaſures met with 
ſome oppoſition from Bonner, but he ſoon after 
retracted and acquieſced. Gardiner continued 
to oppoſe them with great ſteadineſs, which 
drawing on him the indignation of the coun- 
cil, he was ſent to the fleet, where he was 
treated with ſome ſeverity. Tonſtall, biſhop 
of Durham, having alſo made ſome oppoſition 
to the new regulations, was diſmiſſed the coun- 
cil-board ; but, for the pre.ent, no farther ſe- 
verity was exerciſed againſt him, he being a 
man of a moſt unexceptionable character, and 
great moderation. 

It is neceſſary here to take a view of foreign 
affairs. The pope had at laſt, with much re- 
luQtance, and after long delays, ſummoned a a 
general- council, which was aſſembled at Trent, 
and was employed in aſcertaining the doctrines, 
and correcting the abuſes of the church. The 
emperor, deſirous of retrenching the power of 
the court of Rome, and of gaining over the 
Proteſtants, promoted the latter object of the 
council; the Roman pontiff finding his own 
greatneſs concerned, deſired rather to employ 
them in the former: he inſtructed his legates 
to protract the debates, and to ec gage the di- 
vines, in diſputes concerning the nice points 
of faith, canvaſſed before them; but tne le- 
gates ſoon found it more neceſſary to interpoſe, 
in order to appeaſe the animoſities which aroſe 
among the divines, and to bring them to ſome 

e | decilion. 
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deciſion. The legates found- the greateſt dif- 
ficulty in moderating the zeal of the council 
for a reformation, and in repreſſing the ambi- 
tion of the prelates, who delired to exalt the 
epiſcopal authority on the ruins of that of the 
ſovereign pontiff, 'The difficulty of this taſk 
made the legates, under the pretence, that the 
plague had broken out at Trent, ſuddenly 
transfer the council to Bologna, where they 
hoped it would be more immediately under his 
holineſs's direction. 

The emperor, in order to render religion 
ſubſervient to his policy and ambition, re- 
ſolved to make ule of the charge of hereſy, as 
a pretence for ſubduing the Proteſtant princes, 
and oppreſſing the liberties of Germany; but 
found it neceſſary to prevent the combination 
of his adverſaries, by concealing his inten- 
tions under the deepeſt artifices. He ſeparated 
from the Proteſtant confederacy, the- palatine 
and the elector of Brandenburg. He made war 


on the elector of Saxony and the landgrave of \ | 


Heſſe; took the former priſoner, and, by trea- 
chery, prevarication, and breaking a ſafe-con- 
duct he had granted to the latter, detained him 
captive. He now appeared to have reached 
the ſummit of his ambition; and while the 
German princes were aſtoniſhed at his ſucceſs, 
they were diſcouraged, by receiving the news of 
the death of Henry VIII. and then of Francis J. 
who, in every calamity, were their uſual re- 
ſources. | TG 
Henry II. who aſcended the throne of France, 
was leſs haſty in his reſolutions than * 
| | an 
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and had leſs animoſity againſt the emperor 
Charles V. Though he ſent ambaſſadors to the 
princes of the league of Smalcald, with pro- 
miſes of his protection, he was at firſt unwil 
ling to hurry into a war with ſo great a prince 
as the emperor. Being governed by the duke 
of Guiſe and the cardinal of Lorrain, he liſ- 
tened to their advice, in chuſing to give im- 
mediate aſſiſtance to Scotland, his ancient al- 
ly; which had loudly claimed the protection of 
France, a little before the death of Henry the 
Eighth. | 

Fhe ſtruggles, on account of religion in 
Scotland, became daily more violent ; but the 
reſolution taken by cardinal Beaton, the pri- 
mate, to employ the moſt rigorous puniſh- 
ments againſt the reformers, brought affairs to 
a quick deciſion, Wiſhart, a gentleman by 
birth, who exerted himſelf with great zeal, in 
defence of the reformation, was celebrated for 
the purity of his morals, for his extenſive learn- 
ing, and for being poſſeſſed of thoſe talents, 


© neceſſary to qualify him for becoming a popu- 


lar preacher, and to ſeize the attention and af- 
fections of the people. The magiſtates of 
Dundee, where he exerciſed his miſſion, were 
alarmed at his progreſs; and being unable or 
unwilling to treat him with greater rigour, 
were ſatisfied with denying him the liberty of 
preaching, and with baniſhing him out of their 
- juriſdiction, Wiſhart, filled with indignation 
at their rejecting him, together with the word 
of God, threatened them with ſome dreadful ca- 
lamity, and withdrew to the weſt part of the 
* | country, 
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fignation, obſerved the triumph of his inſult- 
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country, where he daily encreaſed the number 
of his followers, Mean while the plague 
breaking out in Dundee, people exclaimed, 


that the town had drawn down the vengeance 
of heaven by baniſhing the pious preacher 


and that the peſtilence would continue till he 
was recalled. Wiſhart no ſooner heard of this 


the top of a gate, where the infected ſtood 


—— 


change than he returned to them: but leſt the | 
contagion ſhould be ſpread by the aſſembling 
of mwltitudes together, he fixed his pulpit on 


within, and the others without; and in this 


ſituation preached with great ſucceſs, by taking 


advantage of the immediate terrors of the peo. | 


ple to enforce his ſentiments. | 

Wiſhart's great aſſiduity and progreſs made 
cardinal Beaton reſolve to ſtrike a terror into 
the minds of the people, by the puniſhment 
of ſo celebrated a preacher. He prevailed on 


the earl of Bothwell to arreſt him, and to deli. 
ver him into his hands, contrary to a promiſe | 


which Bothwell had given to that unhappy 
man. The cardinal being poſſeſſed of his 
prey, conducted him to St. Andrews, whers 


| he was tried and condemned to be burned for 


hereſy. The cardinal finding, that though he 


had gained over Arran, the governor, to his 
party, he would not concur in Wiſhart's con- 
Emnation and execution ; reſolved to bring | 
him to puniſhment, without the aſſiſtance of 
the ſecular arm; and he himſelf beheld the | 


diſmal ſpectacle from his window. Wiſhart, 
who ſuffered with the -utmoft patience and re- 


ing 


' 
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: 
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ing enemy, and foretold, that in a few days he 
ſhould lie in the ſame place, as low as he was 
now exalted. | 

The diſciples of this martyr, enraged at the 


cardinal for his cruelty, now formed a conſpi- 


racy againſt him; and having joined with 
them Norman Leſly, who had been ill uſed by 


the cardinal, conducted their enterprize with 


the utmoſt ſucceſs, One morning early they 
entered the cardinals palace, which he had 
ſtrongly fortified ; and though they were no 
more than ſixteen perſons, rurned out a hun- 
dred tradeſmen and fifty ſervants, whom they 
ſeized ſeparately, before their intentions were 
ſuſpected; and then ſhut the gates. The noiſe 
in the caſtle had alarmed the cardinal, who 
barricadoed the door of his chamber ; but find- 
ing that they had brought fire, in order to 
force an entrance, he opened the door, and re- 
minding them that he was a prieſt, conjured 
them to ſpare his life. Two of the aſſaſſins 
then ruſhed upon him with drawn ſwords ; but 
a third, named James Melvill, ſtopped their 
career, and filled with the madneſs of enthu- 
ſiaſtic zeal, bad them reflect, that this ſacrifice 
was the work and judgment of God, and ought 
to be executed with becoming deliberation and 
gravity : then turning the point of his ſword 
tewards Beaton, he cried, ** Repent, thou 
& wicked cardinal, of all thy fins and iniqui- 
« ties, but eſpecially of the murder of Wiſ⸗ 
4% hart, that inſtrument of God for the con- 
«« verſion of theſe lands. It is his death which 
« now cries for vengeance againſt thee, and 
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& we are ſent by God to inflict the deſerved. 
c puniſnment. For here I proteſt before the 
cc Almighty, that it is neither hatred of thy 
e perſon, nor love of thy riches, nor fear of 
& thy power, which moves me to ſeek thy 
6 death, but only becauſe thou haſt been and 
cc ſtill remaineſt an obſtinate enemy to Jeſus 
& Chriſt, ard to his holy Ghoſt.” Then, 
without allowing Beaton time to finiſh the re- 
pentance to which he exhorted him, he ran him 
through the body, and the cardinal fell dead 
at his feet. This murder was executed on the 
28th of May 1546. Soon after, the aſſaſſins 
being reinforced by a hundred and forty of 
their friends, prepared for the defence of the 
caſtle, and ſent a meſſenger to London to crave 
the aſſiſtance of Henry; and that prince, tho? 
near the cloſe of life, promiſed to take them 
under his protection. Sb 
Scotland had the misfortune of five ſhort 
reigns being ſucceſſively followed by as many 
long minorities, Juſtice had been continually 
interrupted by the cabals and factions of the 
nobility ; and the hands of the adminiſtration 
were now weakened by the death of the cardi- 
nal, who, notwithſtanding his. cruelty, was 
poſſeſſed of ability and vigour, However, the 
2 dowager, who was a woman of extraor- 
inary talents and virtue, exerted herſelf as 
much as poſiible, in ſupport of the govern- 
ment, in order to ſupply the weakneſs of Ar- 
ran, the governor. e 
The government of England was no ſooner 
ſettled, than the protector reſolved to execute, 


n 9%. an 
if poſſible, the late king's command to his exe- 
cutors, with his dying breath, of uniting the 
two kingdoms by marriage. For that purpoſe 
he levied an army of eighteen thouſand men, 
and fitted out a fleet of ſixty fail, half of which 
were ſhips of war, and the other loaded with 
proviſions and ammunition, The command 
of the fleet he entruſted to the lord Clinton 
and he himſelf, attended by the earl of War- 
wick, marched at the head of the army, under 
the pretence of revenging ſome depredations 
committed by the borderers. Somerſet alſo re- 
vived the ancient claim of the ſuperiority of 
the crown of England over that of Scotland, 
and refuſed to enter into a negociation on any 
other terms, but the marriage of Edward to the 
young queen. | 
Before the protector opened the campaign, 
he publiſhed a manifeſto, in which, amon 
other arguments for that meaſure, he 9 
that the crown of Scotland had devolved on a 
female; that of England on a male, and hap- 
pily the two ſovereigns were of a rank and age 
the moſt ſuitable to each other: that after a 
long and ſecure peace had eſtabliſhed confidence 
between the two nations, the hoſtile diſpoſi- 
tion which aroſe from paſt injuries would ſoon 
be extinguiſhed : that the remembrance of for- 
mer miſeries, which at preſent enflamed their 
mutual animoſities, would then only ſerve to 
make them cheriſh with more ardour, a ſtate of 
happineſs and tranquility, ſo long unknown to 
their anceſtors; when the Scottiſh nobility, 
who were at preſent obliged to remain perpetu- 
| K 2 ally 
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ally in a warlike poſture, would learn to culti- 
vate the arts of peace, and would. ſoften their 


minds to a love of domeſtic order and obedi- 


ence ; and that England, for the ſake of fu- 
ture peace, was willing to refign its claims of 
ſuperiority, and deſired an union, which would 
be the more ſecure, from its being concluded on 


_ equal terms. 


The protector ſoon found, that the attachment 
of the queen dowager to France and to the 
Romiſh religion would render all his remon- 
ſtrances ineffectual. He therefore reſolved to 
try the force of arms, to oblige the Scots to 
ſubmit to a meaſure, for which they appeared 
to haye entertained the moſt incurable aver- 
ſion, On the 2d of September 1547 he en- 
tered Scotland from Berwick, and for ſome 
days advanced towards Edinburgh without 
meeting any reſiſtance, except from ſome ſmall 
caitles, which he obliged to ſurrender at dif- 


cretion. Somerſet, exaſperated againſt the go- 


vernor and garriſon of one of thoſe caſtles, re- 
ſolved to put them to the ſword ; but they elud- 
ed the firit tranſport of his reſentment, by aſk- 
ing for a few hours reſpite, till they had pre- 
ared themſelves for death. This was granted, 
and the time being paſſed, they found him in- 
Clined to liſten to their applications for mercy, 
Arran had aſſembled the whole force of Scot- 
land; and his army, which was twice as nu- 
mexous as that of the Engliſh, was poſted on 
an advantageous ground, ſecured by the Eſke, 
abopt four miles from Edinburgh; and the 
Engliſh encamped at the village of Preſton, 
„„ pans, 
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pans, at the diſtance of about two miles ſrom 
their front. While the two armies lay in this 
ſituation, Arran detached the beſt part of his 
cavalry to inſult the Engliſh quarters; and theſe 
being attacked by the lord Grey and Sir Francis 
Bryan, were entirely defeated, after a furious 
engagement, in which lord Hume was danger- 
ouſly wounded, and about eight hundred Scots 
left dead upon the field. 
Somerſet now prepared for a more deciſive 
action. But going with the earl of Warwick 
to take a view of the Scotch camp, he found 
it difficult to attack it with any probability of 
ſucceſs. He therefore wrote to Arran, with 
offers to return to England, and to repair the 
damages he had committed, if the Scots would 
only ſtipulate not to contract the queen to any 
foreign prince, but to detain her at home till 
ſhe was of age to chuſe a huſband for herſelf. 
The moderation of this demand made the Scots 
reject it, they imagining, that the protector 
muſt be either influenced by fear, or reduced 
to great diſtreſs. At the ſame time the prieſts, 
many of whom had entered the camp, per- 
ſuaded them to believe, that the Engliſh were 
deteſtable heretics, who being abhorred of God, 
were expoſed to the divine vengeance, whence 
their arms could never be crowned with ſucceſs, 
'They were confirmed in this opinion on their 
- obſerving Somerſet move towards the ſea, as if 
he intended to eſcape with his army on board 
the ſhips, which at that very. time failed into 
the bay. Being therefore determined to cut. 
off his retreat, they paſſed the river Eſke, 
; e and 
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and advanced into the plain. They were dt- 
vided into three bodies : the van-guard com- 
manded by Angus; the main body by Arran; 
and the rear by Huntley : their cavalry only 
conſiſted of light-horſe, placed on their left 
flank, ſtrengthened by ſome Iriſh archers, who 
had been brought over for this purpoſe by 
Argyle. 

The protector was much pleaſed at obſerving 
this movement of the Scottiſh army. ' Having 
ranged his van on the high grounds on the left, 
fartheſt from the ſea, he ordered them to re- 
main there till the approach of the enemy: his 
main body and his rear he placed towards the 
right; and beyond the van, he poſted lord 
Grey, at the head of the men at arms, with or- 
ders to attack the Scotch van in flank, while 
they were engaged in cloſe fight with the van 
of the Engliſh, 8 | 

The Scots, on advancing into the plain, 
were galled by the guns of the Engliſh ſhips : 
lord Graham's eldeſt ſon was killed, the Iriſh 
archers thrown into confuſion, and the other 
troops ſomewhat ſtaggered, This being per- 
ceived by lord Grey, he neglected his orders, 
and advancing at the head of his heavy-armed 
horſe, attacked the Scotch infantry, in hopes 
of gaining the honour of the victory: but he 
found a ſlough and ditch, behind which were 
ranged the enemy, armed with fpears, beſides 
the field on which they ſtood was fallow ground, 
which lying in ridges acroſs _ front, diſor- 
dered the motions of the Engliſh cavalry. 
Hence the ſhock of this body of horſe was irre- 

| | gular 
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gular and feeble; and being received on the 
points of the Scottiſh ſpears, which were 
longer than the lances of the Engliſh cavalry, 
they were in a moment overthrown : Grey him- 
ſelf was dangerouſly wounded : lord Edward 
Seymour, the proteQor's ſon, had his hoxſe 
killed under him, and the ſtandard was near 
being taken, 8 

Mean while the proteQor, Sir Ralph Sadler, 
and Sir Ralph Vane, exerted themſelves with 
great activity and ſucceſs, in rallying the ca- 
valry. Warwick diſcovered great preſence of 
mind in preſerving the ranks of the foot, on 
which the horſe had recoiled. He directed Sir 
Peter Meutas, captain of the foot harquebu- 
fiers, and Sir Peter Gamboa, captain of ſome 
Italian and Spaniſh arquebuſiers, to advance 
on horſeback," with orders to fire on the Scot- 
tiſh infantry. They marched to the ſlough, - 
and continually diſcarged their pieces full in 
the face of the enemy : the ſhips galled them 
from the flank : the artillery planted on an emt- 
nence deſtroyed them from the front: the Eng- 
liſh archers poured in upon them an inceſſant 
ſhower of arrows, and the van guard advanced 
letfurely, and in good order againſt them from 
the hill. The van of the Scots being diſmay- 
ed, began to retreat, which was ſoon changed 
into a flight, that was begun by the Iriſh ar- 
chers. The panic ſoon communicated itſelf 
to the main body; and proceeding to the rear, 
the field became a ſcene of terror, confuſion, 
conſternation, and flight, The Engliſh army 
obſerving this from the heights, began the pur- 
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ſuit with loud ſhouts, which ſtill added to the 
diſmay of the vanquiſhed. The horſe, eager 
to revenge the repulſe they had received in the 
beginning of the action, made great ſlaughter 
among the flying enemy; and for the ſpace of 
five miles from the field of battle to Edinburgh, 
the ground was ſtrewed with dead bodies; and 
aboye all, the prieſts and the monks received 
no quarter. Few victories were ever more de- 
ciſiye, or gained by the conquerors with ſmaller 
loſs ; that of the Engliſh did not amount to two | 
hundred men; but, according to the moiſt mo- 
derate computation, above ten thouſand of the 
Scots were ſlain, and about fifteen hundred 
were taken priſoners. This action, which was 
fought on the tenth of September 1547, was 
called the battle of Pinkey, from a neighbour- 
ing nobleman's ſeat of that name, x 
The queen dowager and Arran fled to Stir- 
ling, while the earl of Lenox and lord Whar- 
ton, entering the weſt- marches at the head of 
five thouſand men, took and plundered An- 
nan, and ſpread devaſtation over all the neigh- 
bouring counties. : | 
Somerſet, inſtead of proſecuting his advan» 
tages, by which he might have impoſed what 
terms he pleaſed on the Scotch, was impatient 
to return to England, where he heard, that ca- 
bals were carrying on againſt his authority. 
Having therefore taken ſeveral caſtles, and re- 
ceived the ſubmiſſioa of ſome counties on the 
borders, he leſt Scotland. The fleet not only 
deſtroyed all the ſhips along the coaſt, but 
took Broughty in the Frith of Tay; and hay- 
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ing fortified it, left a garriſon there. Arran, 
in order to gain time till ſuccours could arrive 
from France, deſired leave to ſend commiſſion- 
ers to treat of a peace; on which Somerſet, 
appointing Berwick for the place of confer- 
ence, left Warwick with full powers to nego- 
ciate; but the Scotch commiſſioners never ap- 
peared. i 

Somerſet, on his arrival in England, ſum- 
moned a parliament, in which he cauſed ſeve - 
ral laws to be paſſed, by which the rigour of 
ſeveral former ſtatutes were mitigated, and 
ſome ſecurity given to the freedom of the con- 
ſtitution. The laws which extended the crime 
of treaſon beyond the ſtatute of the 25th of 
Edward III. were repealed, as were all the 
laws extending the crime of felony, enacted 
during the late reign ; with thoſe againſt the 
Lollards and the ſtatute of the fix articles. 
By theſe repeals, many of the moſt rigorous 
laws that had ever paſſed in England were an- 
nulled; and thus, after the prevalence of ty- 
ranny for a long ſucceſſion of years, ſome dawn 
both of civil and religious liberty began to ap- 
pear. Among the other laws which paſſed 
this ſeſſion, was alſo repealed that deſtructive 
law, by which the king's proclamation was made 
of equal force with a ſtatute. | 

In 1548 the council proceeded farther in 
carrying on the reformation, and ifſued or- 
ders for the removal of all images from the 
- Churches ; for candles being no longer carried 
about on Candlemas day, aſhes on Aſh-Wed- | 
geſday, and palms or Palm-Sunday. As pri- 

vate 
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vate maſſes were aboliſhed by law, it became 
neceſſary to compoſe a new communion ſer- 
vice ; and in the preface to that work, the 
council left the practice of auricular confeſſion 
entirely indifferent, which was a prelude to its 
entire abolition. As the people were much 
diſtracted by the oppoſite opinions of their 
preachers, the council firſt endeavoured to re- 
medy that inconvenience, by laying ſome re- 
ſtraints on preaching ; but on their finding this 
expedient ineffectual, they impoſed a total fi- 
lence on the preachers; and by this means, 
put an end at once to all the polemics of the 
pulpit: a reſtraint which, in the nature of 
things, conld only be temporary. 5. 

But the farther Somerſet proceeded in the 
reformation of England, the more averſe were 
the queen dowager and the clergy of Scot- 
land to an union with that nation. Beſides 
the hoſtile attempts made againſt Scotland be- 
_ Ing neither regular, nor puſhed to the laſt ex- 
tremity, only ſerved to inſpire that nation with 
the ſtrongeſt averſion to an union, which was 
courted in ſo violent a manner. Even the per- 
ſons who were inclined to the Engliſh alliance, 
were averſe to its being impoſed on them by 
force of arms; and the earl of Huntley plea- 
Aantly ſaid, that he did not diſlike the match, 
but he hated the manner of wooing. The 
queen dowager obſerving, that theſe were the 
prevailing ſentiments, called a parliament, in 
which it was propoſed, that the young 'queen 
ſhould, for her greater ſecurity, be ſent to 
France, Some objections were made to this 
3 
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propoſal; but theſe being anſwered, and the 
arguments ſtrengthened by the French gold, 

which was plentifully diſtributed among the 
nobles; and alſo by the zeal of the clergy, 
who dreaded the conſequences of the Engliſh 
alliance, it was determined to {end the queen 
to their ancient ally. In ſhort, ſhe, attended 
by the lords Areſkine and Living ſtone, put to 
ſea; and after meeting with ſome tempeituous 
weather, ſafely arrived at Breſt, whence the | 
was conducted to Paris, and was ſoon after be- 
trothed to the dauphin. 

Mean while the expected ſuccours from 
France had arrived in the Frith, to the num- 
ber of ſix thouſand men, half of whom were 
Germans. They were commanded by D*Eile, 
and ſmall as their number was, this ſupply 
raifed the ſpirits of the Scots, which had been 
ſunk by their misfortunes. Somerſet being 
now preſſed by many difficulties at home, of- 
fered the Scots a ten years truce ; but as they 
inſiſted on his reſtoring all the places he had 
taken, the propoſal came to nothing. The 
Scots recovered by ſurprize the fortreſſes of 
Faſt-caſtle and Hume, and put the garriſons to 
the ſword : they repulſed: lord Seymour, who, 
with a body of Engliſh, made a deſcent, firlt 
in Fife, and then at Montroſe. Sir Robert 
Bowes, and Sir Thomas Palmer, with a conſi- 
fiderable body of Engliſh forces, attempted to 
throw relief into Haddington ; but theſe troops 
falling into an ambuſcade, were almoſt entirely 
cut to pieces; and though two hundred men, 
in 1 Pight of the | Tigutancs of the French, en- 
tered 
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tered Haddington, with ſome proviſions and 
ammunition, the garriſon was reduced to ſuch 
diftreſs, that the protector finding it neceſſary 
to provide more effectually for their relief, 
raiſed an army of eighteen thouſand men, and 
adding three thouſand German Proteſtants, 
ave the command of the whole army to the 
earl. of Shrewſbury. On the approach of the 
Engliſh, D'Eſſè raiſed the blockade, and with 
great difficulty retreated to Edinburgh, where 
he poſted himſelf in an advantageous ſituation; 
Shrewſbury durſt not attack him in his preſent 
ſtation; and being ſatisfied with the advan- 
tage of ſupplying Haddington, retired into 
England. 0 

The Scots, however, reaped more benefit 
from the diviſions and diſtract'ons which pre- 
vailed in England, than from the protection of 
France. The two brothers, the protector and 
admiral, divided the whole court and kingdom 
by their oppoſite pretenſions. Lord Seymour, 
the admiral, was arrogant, aſſuming, implaca- 
ble, and of an inſatiable ambition; and by his 
flattery and addreſs, had ſo gained the affec- 
tion of the queen dowager, that, forgetting 
her uſual prudence, ſne married him immedi- 
ately after the deceaſe of the late king. The 
admiral's ambition, ſupported by the riches 
and credit of this alliance, gave umbrage to 
the dutcheſs of Somerſet, who, uneaſy at the 
younger brother's wife having the precedency, 
uſed all her credit with her huſband, firſt to 
Create, and then to widen the breach between 

the two brothers. . | 
; | While 
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While the protector commanded in Scotland, 
Seymour endeavoured to form intrigues among 
the counſellors, to corrupt the queen's ſervants 
by preſents, and to captivate the affectionsof the 
young king, by improper indulgencies and li- 
beralities. This had induced Somerſet to leave 
the enterprize againſt Scotland unfiniſhed, in 
order to guard againſt the attempts of his do- 
meſtic enemies. In the enſuing parliament, 
the admiral, who had acquired many partizans 
and retainers, formed a party in both houſes, 
and even prevailed on the king to write a let. 
ter to the parliament, deſiring that Seymour 
might be appointed his governor. The delign, 


however, was diſcovered before its execution, 


and ſome common friends were ſent to remon- 
ſtrate with him; upon which he threw out ma- 
ny menacing expreſſions. The council then 


| ſent for him, and he refuſing to attend, they 


let him know, that the king's letter, inſtead 
of being of any ſervice, in promoting his 
views, would be confidered as a proof of his 
deſigning to diſturb the government, by form- 
ing a ſeparate intereſt with a child and a mi- 
nor; and threatened to ſend him to the Tower. 
Upon which the admiral was obliged to ſub- 
mit, and deſired to be reconciled to his brother, 
Somerſet's mild ahd moderate temper, made 
him willing to forget this conduct; but his bro- 
ther's turbulent ſpirit was not ſoeaſily appeaſed. 
His ſpouſe, the queen dowager dying in child- 
bed, he paid his addreſſes to the lady Eliza- 


© beth, then in the ſixteenth year of her age; 


and ſhe ſeems to have liſtened to the inſinuations 
Vor. VII. L of 
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of a man, who poſſeſſed every talent proper to 
captivate the affections of the fair. But Hen» 
ry VIII. having excluded his daughters from all 
hopes of ſucceſſion, ſhould they marry without 
the confent of his executors, which Seymour 
could never hope to obtain; he was ſuſpected 
of intending to effect his purpoſe, by means 
more raſh and criminal; and this ſuſpicion was 
confirmed by all his meaſures. He bribed all 
who had immediate acceſs to the king's perſon ; ; 
endeavoured to bring over the young prince to 
his intereſt ; vilified his brother's adminiitra- 
tion ; and, by his perſuaſions and promiſes, 1 in- 
duced many of the pri:cipal nobility to join 
his party, Somerſet, on being informed of 
theſe alarming circumſtances, endeavoured by 
his entreaties, and even by heaping new fa- 
vours upon the admiral, to make him defift 
from his dangerous deſigns: but finding all his 
endeavours ineffectual, he began to think of 
uſing more ſevere remedies. The quarrel was 
enflamed by the earl of Warwick, who had 
formed the deſign of raiſing his own fortune on 
the ruin of both the brothers. | 
Dudley, earl of Warwick, this ſecret incen- 
diary, was the ſon of Dudley, one of Henry 
the Seventh's judges, who, having incurred the 
hatred of the public by his extortion, and per- 
verſion of the laws, to ſqueeze money from the 
people, had, in the beginning of the ſubſe- 
quent-reten, been ſacrificed to the popular re- 
ſentment. he late king had reſtored the 
blood of young Dudley by act of parliament, 
and finding him a man of abilities, entruſted 
bim 
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him with many important commands; raiſed 
him to the dignity of viſcount Liſſe; conferred 
on him the office of admiral ; and gave him, 
by his will, a place among his executors. Du- 
ring the minority, Dudley obtained the title of 
earl of Warwick ; and having undermined the 
credit of Southampton, was one of the chief of 
the prote-ior's counſellors, and was univerſally 
conſidered as having abilities which qualified 
him equally for peace and war. But his vices 
obſcured all his virtues ; for he had an exorbi- 
tant ambition, a contempt of juſtice, and in- 
ſatiable avarice ; and finding that lord Sey- 
mour, whoſe abilities he chiefly dreaded, was 
involving himſelf in ruin by his raſh conduct, 
he reſolved to remove the principal object to 
his own projected greatneſs, by puſhing him 
down the precipice. | 
Somerſet having found that his brother's ſe- 
ditious ſchemes endangered the public peace, 
was the more eaſily perſuaded by Warwick to 
make uſe of the royal authority againſt him ; 
having, therefore, deprived him of the office 
of admiral, he ſigned a warrant for committing 
him to the 'Tower. Some of his accomplices 
were now taken into cuſtody, and three privy- 
counſellors being ſent to examine them, decla- 
red that they had obtained full and important 
diſcoveries. Yet the protector {till ſuſpended 
the blow, and ſhewing himſelf unwilling to 
ruin his brother, offered to deſiſt from the pro- 
ſecution, if he would promiſe to be cordially 
reconciled to him, renounce all his ambitious 
hopes, and be contented with enjoying a pri- 
fs L 2 vate 
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vate life in the country. Seymour, however, 
anſwered theſe friendly offers. only by menaces 
and defiances ; on which his brother ordered a 
charge to be drawn up againſt him, conſiſting 
of thirty-three articles. A ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment being held, it was reſolved to proceed 
againſt him by bill of attainder; and the young 
king was, after much ſolicitation, induced to 
give his conſent to it, This bill was paſſed in 
a full houſe, near four hundred voting for it, 
and not above nine or ten againſt it. He had 
no other trial, the bill was paſſed in his ab- 
ſence, the ſentence was ſoon after executed, 
and the priſoner beheaded, in 1548, on Tower- 
hill. The warrant was ſigned by Somerſet, 
who was much cenſured for his ſeverity in this 
proceeding. | | e 
Though the Proteſtant divines had now near- 
ly perfected the reformation, and renounced 
opinions, which for ſeveral ages had been 
eſteemed infallibly certain, they had ſo little 
idea of religious liberty, as one of the princi- 
pal privileges of rational and accountable be- 
ings, that they retained the opinion that truth 
was to be vindicated, wherever it was found, 
a arp and were ready to burn all 
RU preſumed to differ from them, in the ſame 
flames from which they themſelves had narrow- 
ly eſcaped. Hence the council granted a com- 
miſſion to the primate and ſome others, to ex- 
amine and ſearch after all anabaptiſts, heretics, 
and contemners of the new book of common- 
prayer. Theſe they were enjoined, if poſſible, 
to reclaim, to impoſe penance on them, and to 
6 5 give 
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give them abſolution; or if they continued ob- 
flinate, to excommunicate, impriſon, and de- 
liver them over to the ſecular arm. In the ex- 
ecution of this office, the forms of law were 
diſpenſed with; and when any ſtatutes happen- 
ed to interfere with the powers in the commiſ- 
ſion, they were over - ruled by the council. Se- 
veral perſons were taken up by the commiſ- 
ſioners, for maintaining heretical opinions; 
but being prevailed on to abjure them, were 
diſmiſſed. But Joan Bocher, an anabaptiſt, 
being accuſed of maintaining heretical opi- 
nions, and refuſing to recant, it was thought 
neceſſary to deliver her up to the flames. The 
young king, notwithſtanding his being of ſuch 
tender years, had, in this inſtance, more ſenſe 
than all his counſellers; and ſtruck with the 

idea of its being extremely cruel, to puniſha a per- 
ſon with death, for following the dictates of her 
conſcience, and for believing what ſhe thought 
to be true, for a long time refuſed to ſign the 
warrant for her execution. Cranmer earneſtly 
perſuaded him to comply, till Edward, over- 
come by his importunity, more than by the 
primate's reaſons, at laſt ſubmitted, though with 
tears in his eyes, telling him, that if he did 
wrong, the guilt ſhould lie entirely on his head. 
The primate, after making a new effort to re- 
claim this woman from her errors, and finding 
her unmoved by all his arguments, at laſt com- 
mitted her to the flames, little thinking that 
the ſame perſecuting ſpirit which he then poſ- 

ſeſſed, ſhould bring him alſo to the ſtake. | 


L 3 Some 
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"Some time after, Van Paris, a Dutchman, 
being accuſed of Arianiſm, was ſentenced to 
ſuffer the ſame puniſhment, which he under- 
went with ſuch ſatisfaction, that he hugged and 
careſſed the faggots that were conſuming him. 

The whole nation was, by theſe rigorous and 
cruel methods of proceeding, ſoon brought to 
a ſeeming conformity with the new doErines 
and the new liturgy. The lady Mary alone, 
refuſing to admit the eſtabliſhed modes of wor- 
ſhip, continued to adhere tothe maſs. On her 
being teized and menaced vpon this account, ſhe 
applied to the emperor, who uſing his intereſt 
with Sir Philip Hobby, the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dor, ſhe obtained from the council a temporary 
connivance. Sa | 

The kingdom was, at this juncture, expoſed 
to very dangerous commotions ; the minds of 
the people having been filled with diſcontent 
ever ſince the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries. 
Though there are few inſtitations leſs favoura- 
ble to the intereſts of a kingdom, than that of 
monks and friars, yet this had been attended 
with many valuable effects. The monks, by 
reſiding in their convents, in the center of their 
eſtates, ſpent their money among their tenants, 
and affording a ready market for commodities, 
were a ſure reſource to the poor and indigent. 
Their hoſpitality and charity, indeed, gave but 
too much encouragement to idleneſs ; but ma- 
ny received benefit from the relief they obtain- 
ed there. 'The friars being, by the rules of 
their inſtitution, limited to a certain mode of 
life, had fewer motives for extortion than other 
TIVES | men, 
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men, and were acknowledged to be the beſt and 
moſt indulgent landlords. The abbots and 

riors gave leaſes at an under value, and received 
in return a large preſent from their tenants; a 
great number of hands were employed, and 
the people enabled to maintain their families on 
the profits of agriculture. But now theſe lands 
being poſſeſſed by the nobility, their rents were 
raiſed; and the farmers perceiving that wool 
was a better commodity than corn, turned their 
fields into paſture grounds, and whole eſtates 
were laid watte by encloſures for keeping ſheep. 
This requiring fewer hands, the under tenants 
became regarded as an uſeleſs burthen, and a 
great number of poor people were deprived of 
ſubſiſtence, By theſe means the price of meal 


encreaſed, while the gold and filver poured in- 


to Europe from Mexico and Peru, every where 
heightened the price of commodities ; aad the 
few poor who were employed in agriculture, 
could only obtain ſubſiſtence by a great increaſe 


of labour. | 


Somerſet, pitying the condition of the peo- 
ple, appointed commiſſioners for making en- 
quiry concerning encloſures; and ordered, by 
proclamation, all thoſe which had been lately 
made, to be laid open by a day appointed. 
The - populace, on their meeting with ſach 
countenance- from the government, began to 
riſe and commit diſorders in ſeveral places; but 
were quieted by perſuaſions and remonſtrances. 
The protector, to give them greater ſatisfac- 


tion, ſent every where new commiſſioners, with 


power to hear and determine all cauſes relating 
Las to 
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to cottages, incloſures, and highways. This 
the nobility and gentry ſtigmatized as arbitrary 
and illegal; and the populace, impatient for 
redreſs, and fearing it would be eluded, ſought 
for a remedy by force of arms. The riſing 
broke out in ſeveral parts of England, as if an 
univerſal conſpiracy had been formed. The 
rebels in the counties of Oxford and Glouceſ- 
ter, were diſperſed by the lord Grey of Wilton; 
and thoſe in Wiltſhire, by Sir William Her- 
bert; when many of them were killed in the 
field, and others were executed by martial law. 
The commotions in Kent, Suſſex, Hampſhire, 
and other counties, were quieted by gentler 
methods. But the diſorders in Norfolk and 
Devonſhire appeared more dangerous. 

The populace in Norfolk were at firſt excited 
to take arms, as in other places, by complaints 
againſt the incloſures; but their numbers en- 
creaſing to twenty thouſ4nd, they proceeded to 
more exorbitant pretenſions. 'They demanded 
the ſuppreſſion of the gentry, required that 
new counſellors ſhould be placed about the king, 
and that the ancient religious rites ſhould be 
reſtored. One Ket, a tanner, aſſuming the 
government over them, behaved with the ut- 
moſt arrogance and outrage. Taking poſſeſ- 
fion of Mouſhold-hill, near Norwich, he 
erected his tribunal under an old oak, fince 
known by the name of the Oak of Reforma- 
tion ; and ſummoning the gentry to appear be- 
fore him, 1fſued forth his decrees, The mar- 
quis of Northampton, at the head of fifteen 
hundred men, was firſt ordered againſt dis, 

| | an 
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and marched to Norwich, which the rebels had 
taken, and afterwards evacuated. He took 
poſſeſſion of the city without oppoſition; but 
being aſſaulted in the night, the inſurgents 
were repulſed with conſiderable loſs; however, 
they renewed the attack in the morning with 
ſuch fury, that they entered the town; and the 
inhabitants favouring the rebels, annoyed the 
king's troops from the balconies and windows, 
while they were engaged with the inſurgents in 
the ſtreets. This obliged the marquis to re- 
treat, after the lord Sheffield, and a conſidera- 
ble number of his men were ſlain in the 
conflict. 6 Ss 

This news no ſooner reached London, than 
the earl of Warwick was ſent with fifteen hun · 
dred horſe, fix thouſand foot, and a train of 
artillery. On his arrival at Norwich, he ſum- 
moned the rebels to ſurrender, aſſuring them of 
a free pardon; but this being rejected, he 
planted his artillery againſt the town, and hav- 
ing made a breach, entered it by aſſault; on 
which a hundred and thirty of the rebels were 
lain, and fifty being taken, were immediately 
hanged by martial law. The execution of their 
contederates ſerved only to encreaſe their rage; 
the principal body, which was without the ci- 
ty,-poured in like a tide, at one of the gates, 
which was guarded with artillery ; and though 
they met with a very obſtinate reſiſtance, car- 
ried off the cannon, together with ſome carts 
of ammunition. Emboldened by this ſucceſs, 
they battered the city wall, and then attempted _ 
to ſtorm a breach; but being with great diff» 
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culty repulſed, they retired to a valley called 
Duſſendale. Warwick again offered pardon to 
all,. except ſome of the ringleaders, and this 
being rejected, he ordered his whole cavalry to 
attack them in the valley, where they were 
drawn up in ſome order, and had placed in the 
front ſome gentlemen whom they had taken 
priſoners, that they might bear the firſt brunt 
of the battle. The king's troops ſparing theſe 
unhappy captives, fell upon the rebels with 
ſuch vigour, that they were ſoon put to flight, 
and above two thouſand fell in the fight and 
purſuit, Ket being taken the next day in a 
barn, was hanged at Norwich caſtle, and nine 


of his followers on the boughs of the Oak of 


Reformation. Thus this rebellion was entirely 
ſuppreſſed. 2 1200 

The populace in Devonſhire began their in- 
ſurrection with complaining of incloſures, and 
of being oppreſſed by the gentry; but the pa- 
Tiſh prieſt of Sampford· Courtenay, directed 
their diſcontent towards religion, on which ma- 
ny perſons of rank joined them, and among 
the reſt Humphrey Arundel, governor of St. 
Michael's Mount. The rioters being encreaſed 
to ten thouſand men, who were reduced to the 
form of a regular army; lord Ruſſel, at the 
head of a ſmall force, was ſent againſt them; 
but being too weak to attack them in the 
field, kept at a diſtance, and entered into a ne- 
gociation with them, in hopes that, by this de- 
lay, he ſhould oblige them to diſperſe for want 
of proviſions. They demanded that | maſs 
ſhould be reſtored ; that holy water ſhould be 
. reſpected; 


+ 
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reſpected; that the law of the ſix articles 
ſhould be ſtrictly executed; that half of the 
abbey lands ſhould be reſumed; and all other 
grievances redreſſed. Theſe demands Ruſſel 
tranſmitted to the council, who only anſwer- 
ed, that the rebels ſhould diſperſe, and upon 
their immediate ſubmiſſion, they ſhould re- 
ceive pardon. Diſſatisfied with this anſwer, 
they marched to Exeter, cary ing before them 
croſſes, banners, the hoſt covered with a cano- 
py, candleſticks, holy water, and other en- 
figns of popery. As the citizens of Exeter 
ſhut their gates, the rebels, having no cannon, 
endeavoured to enter the city by ſcalade, and 
then by mining ; but were repulſed in both. 
Mean while Ruſſel, who lay at Honiton, be- 
ing reinforced by lerd Grey and Sir William 
Herbert, with ſome German cavalry, and 
ſome Italian arquebuſiers, under Battiſta Spi- 
nola, reſolved to attempt the relief of Exeter, 
which was now reduced to extremities ; and 
attacking the rebels, drove them from all their 
poſts, made a great ſlaughter of them, both 
in the action and purſuit, and took many pri- 
ſoners, among whom were Arundel, and the 
other leaders, who being ſent to London, were 
tried and executed; but many of inferior 
rank were put to death by martial law. The 
vicar of St. Thomas, who was one of the 
chief incendiaries, was hanged on the top of 
his own ſteeple, dreſſed in his popiſh veſt- 
ments, with his beads at his girdle. 

Theſe inſurrections diverted the enterprizes 
againſt Scotland; by which means the French 
general 
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general took the fortreſs of Broughty, put the 
ee to the ſword, and ſtreightened the 

ngliſh at Haddington, where the garriſon 
being reduced by the plague, the earl of Rut- 
land was ordered to diſmantle it, and to con- 
vey the artillery and garriſon to Berwick, and 
theſe orders he executed. 

Somerſet, after he had obtained the pa- 
tent, by which he, in a manner, obtained re- 
gal authority, had paid but little attention to 
the opinion of the other executors and coun- 
ſellors ; and all who were not entirely devoted 
to him, were ſure to be neglected. Warwick, 
who was more ſubtle and artful, covered the 
moſt ambitious views under fairer appearances ; 
and having entered into a cloſe connection with 
Southampton, who had been re-admitted into 
the council, formed a ſtrong party, who were 
determined to ruin the protector. The nobi- 
hty and gentry were generally diſpleaſed with 
the regard Somerſet appeared to ſhew to the 
common people. They aſcribed the late in- 
ſurrections to the countenance ſhewn to the 
multitude ; and from his popular meaſures, ap- 
prehended a revival of the ſame diforders. He 
had directed a court of requeſts, for the relief 
of the people, to be held in his own houſe ; and 
having interpoſed with the judges in their be- 
half ; this alſo diſguſted the nobility. 

Mean while the intereſt he had formed with 
the people, was far from anſwering his expec- 
tations. The Romiſn party, who had great in- 
fluence on the lower ranks, were his declared e- 
nemies, and ſeized every opportunity of decry- 

ing 
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ing his conduct. His brother's attainder and ex- 


ecution bore an odious aſpect: the great eſtate 
he had ſuddenly acquired, at the expence of the 


church and the crown, excited envy; and the mag- 


nificent palace which he was erecting in the 
Strand, expoſed him to the cenſure of the pub- 
lic. Three biſhops houſes, with the pariſn- 


church of St. Mary, were pulled down, to fur- 


niſh ground and materials for this ſtructure. 
He had even attempted to demoliſh St. Mar- 
garet's, Weſtminſter, and to apply the ſtones 
to the ſame purpoſe ; but the pariſhioners chaced 


away the workmen, He then demoliſhed a 


chapel in St. Paul's church yard, with the 


cloyſter belonging to it; and theſe ſtructures, 


together with the church of St. John of Jeru- 


ſalem, were employed to raiſe his palace. 


The protector's enemies taking advantage of 
theſe imprudences, lord St. John, preſident of 
the council, the earls of Warwick, Southamp- 
ton, and Arundel, with five other members, 
met at Ely-houſe; and aſſuming the whole 
power of the council, repreſented the protector 
as the author of every public grievance; and 
wrote letters to the chief nobility and gentry in 
England, requiring their aſſiſtance: ſending 
for the mayor and aldermen ot London, they 
enjoined them to obey their orders, without 
regard to any others they might receive from 
the duke of Somerſet. The ſame injunctions 
were laid on the lieutenant of the Tower, who 
let them know, that he reſolved to comply with 


them. The next day, Rich, lord chancellor, 


the marquis of Northampton, the earl of 
Vor. VII. M Shrew{< 
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Shrewſbury, and ſeveral other perſons of high 
rank, joined the malecontent counſellors ; and 
ſecretary Petre, whom the proteQor ſent to 
treat with his enemies, choſe to remain with 
them. Application being alſo made to the 
common-council of London, they declared 

their approbation of the new meaſures. 
Somerſet no ſooner heard of the defection of 
the counſellors, than he removed the king, who 
then reſided at Hampton-Court, to Windfor- 
caſtle ; and arming his friends and ſervants, 
appeared reſolved to ſtand on his defence: but 
finding that no perſon of rank adhered to him, 
except Cranmer and Paget; that the city and 
Tower had declared againſt him; that the peo- 
ple did not riſe at his ſummons; and that he 
was even deſerted by his friends and confidents, 
he loſt all hopes, and applied to his enemies. 
This induced the lord Ruſſell, Sir John Ba- 
ker, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and 
three other counſellors, who had hitherto re- 
mained neuters, to join Warwick's party. The 
council now vindicated themſelves in a procla- 
mation, and wrote to the ſame purpoſe to the 
princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth. They even ad- 
dreſſed the king; and, after the humbleſt pro- 
teſtations of duty and ſubmiſſion, declared that 
they were the council appointed by his father, 
and had choſen the duke of Somerſet protector, 
under the expreſs condition of his being guided 
by their advice; but he had uſurped the whole 
authority, and had not only neglected, but op- 
poſed their councils ; that he had even the pre- 
ſumption to raiſe forces againit them, and place | 
7 | them 
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them about his majeſty's perſon : they therefore 
begged to be admitted to his royal preſence; that 
he would reftore them to his confidence, and 
diſmiſs Somerſet's ſervants. The king com- 
plied with their requeſt, and Somerſet only ca- 
pitulating for a gentle treatment, it was pro- 
miſed him. Yet, notwithſtanding this, he was 
ſent to the Tower, with ſome of his friends and 
partizans, among whom was Cecil, who was 
afterwards ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed. Articles 
of indictment were then exhibited againſt him; 
one of the chief of which was, his uſurpation 
of the government, and his taking the whole 
adminittration of affairs into his own hands. 
Thofe of the Romiſh religion aſcribing all 
the late innovations to Somerſet's councils, were 
elevated with the hopes, that his fall would 
prepare the way for the reitoration of the an- 
cient religion, But Warwick, who had the 
chief ſway in the council, was entirely indif- 
ferent on this ſubject ; and finding that it would 
not be eaſy to eradicate the principles of the 
reformation out of Edward's mind, was re- 
ſolved to comply with that, young prince's in- 
clinations, Taking care, therefore, to expreſs 
his intention of ſupporting the reformation, ke 
threw ſuch diſcouragements in the way of 
Southampton, who was at the head of the Ro- 
maniſts, that he retired from the council, and 
ſoon after died of vexation and diſappoint- 
ment. The reſt of the counſellors, who con- 
curred in the revolution, were rewarded by 


promotions and new honours. Ruſſell was made 


carl of Bedford: the office of great chamber - 
M 2 lain 
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lain was given to the marquis of Northamp - 
ton; and lord Wentworth, who enjoyed the 
office of chamberlain of the houſhold, ob- 
tained the manors of Stepney and Hackney, 
which were taken from the ſee of London. A 
council of regency was then formed, chiefly 
compoſed of members who had been formerly 
appointed by Somerſet, and had obtained their 
ſeat from an authority which was now declared 
uſurped and illegal. . 
Socmerſet was now prevailed on to confeſs on 
his knees before the council, all the articles 
brought againſt him, which he imputed to his 
own Taſhneſs and folly, but without any ma- 
lignity of intention. He being prevailed on 
to ſubſcribe this confeſſion, it was laid before 
the parliament, who, after ſending a commit- 
tee to examine him, paſſed a vote, by which 
they fined him two thouſand pounds a year in- 
lands, and deprived him of all his offices, 
Lord St. John was, in his ſtead, created trea- 
furer, and Warwick, earl marſhal. The pro- 
ſecution here ceaſed: the king remitted his 
fine: he recovered his liberty; and Warwick, 
thinking him now ſufficiently humbled, re-ad- 
mitted him into the council; and even agreed 
to unite their families, by the marriage of lord 
Dudley, his own ſon, with the lady Jane Sey- 
mour, Somerſet's daughter. Ee, 
Though a proje& for concluding a peace 
with France, by the reſtoration of Boulogne, 
had ſerved as a pretence for clamour againſt the 
protector's adminiſtration, the new council 
agreed to conſent to it; and, in 1550, ſent 8 
ä | ear 
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earl of Bedford, and the other commiſſioners, 
with full powers to negociate, Henry II. ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to pay the two millions of 
crowns, which his predeceſſor had acknow- 
ledged to be due to the crown of England, as 
the arrears of penſions ; and offered four hun- 
dred thouſand crowns for the reſtitution of Bou- 
logne, which was accepted, and fix hoſtages 
given for the performance of this article. Scot. 
land being comprehended in the treaty, the 
Englith agreed to reſtore Dunglas and Lauder, 
and to demoliſh the fortreſſes of Eymouth and 
Roxburgh. A peace was no ſooner concluded 
with France, than a project was formed for 
tering into a cloſe alliance with that kingdom ; 
and it was ſometime after agreed, that Edward 
ſhould marry Elizabeth, the daughter of France, 
and all the articles were fully ſettled, though 
this project was never carried into execution. 
The deſign of marrying the king to the 
daughter of a prince, who was a violent perſe- 
cutor of the Proteſtants, was far from being 
agreeable to that party in England: but in eve- 
ry other reſpect the council ſteadily promoted 
the reformation. Several of the prelates were 
ſill inclined to the Remiſh communion ; and 
though they made ſome compliances, gave 
countenance to ſuch incumbents as were neg- 
ligent or refractory. A reſolution was therefore 
taken, to deprive theſe prelates of their bi- 
ſhoprics ; and it was thought proper to begin 
with Gardiner, who was thrown into priſon ; 


and he was at length not only deprived of his 
M 3 biſhopric, 


* 
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biſhopric, but his books and papers were ſeiz- 
ed, and his perſon kept in cloſe confinement, 
Afterwards Day, biſhop of Chicheſter, Heathe, 
of Worceſter, and Voiſey, of Exeter, were 


alſo deprived of their biſnoprics. 


About the ſame time an order was iſſued 
by the council, for purging the library at Weſt- 
minſter of all miſſals, legends, and other ſu- 
perſtitious books. Many of theſe were plated 
with gold and filver, and curiouſly emboſſed, 
Great havoc was alſo made on the libraries of 
Oxford, where printed books and manuſcripts 
were deſtroyed without diſtinction: the vo- 
lumes of divinity ſuffered for their rich bind- 
ings : thoſe of geometry and aſtronomy were 
ſuppoſed to contain nothing but necromancy, 
and thoſe of literature were condemned as 
uſeleſs. | | 

The religious zeal of the council did not, 
however, prevent their finding leiſure to attend 
both to the public intereſt, and their own tem- 
poral concerns. The trade of England had 
been chiefly carried on by the inhabitants of 
the Hanſe-towns, or Eaſterlings, as they were 
called ; and to encourage theſe merchants to 
ſettle in England, Henry III. had granted them 
a patent, by which they were exempted from 
ſeveral heavy duties paid by other foreigners. 
This company, uſually called the Merchants 
of the -Stilyard, had hitherto engroſſed almoſt 
the whole foreign trade df the kingdom; and 
as they employed the ſhipping of their own 
country, the navigation of England had al- 
ways continued in a languiſhing condition. 

| ; The 
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The council annulled the privileges of this 
corporation; and though ſeveral remonſtrances 
were made againſt this ſtep by Lubeck, Ham- 
burgh, and other Hanſe-towns, the council 
perſevered in their reſolution; and the good 


effects of it ſoon became viſible to the nation, 


by the Engliſh being tempted to enter into 
commerce. | 

The plans for promoting induſtry were, how- 
ever, in danger of proving abortive, from the 
fear of domeſtic confuſions. Warwick, not 
ſatisfied with the ſtation he had attained, car- 
ried his pretenſions ſtill farther. The laſt earl 
of Northumberland had died without iflue ; 


and as his brother, Sir Thomas Piercy, had 


been attainted for his ſhare in the inſurrection 
in Yorkſhire during the late reign, the title 
was extinct, and the eſtate veſted in the crown. 
Hence Warwick procured a grant of thoſe am- 
ple poſſeſſions, and was dignified, with the title 
of duke of Northumberland, His friend Pau- 
let, lord St John, the treaſurer, was firſt cre- 
ated earl of Wiltſhire, and then marquis of 
Wincheſter; and Sir William Herbert was made 
earl of Pembroke. | 
Northumberland, however, regarding all en- 
creaſe of poſſeſſions and titles for himſelf and 
partizans, only as ſteps to farther acquiſitions, 
reſolved at length to ruin Somerſet, whom he 
conſidered as the chief obſtacle to the attain- 
ment of his hopes. Their late alliance had 
3 no cordial union, and only enabled 
orthumberland the more certainly to compaſs 


his rival's deſtruction. He ſecretly gained ma- 
| | ny 
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ny of that unhappy nobleman's friends and ſer- 
vants : he ſometimes provoked him by ill uſage, 
and at others terrified him by the appearance 
of danger. The unguarded Somerſet often 
broke out into menacing expreſſions againſt 
Northumberland ; and at other times formed 
raſh projects, which he immediately abandon- 
ed: his treacherous confidents repeated every 
paſſionate word which dropped from his mouth 
to his enemy, and revealed the ſchemes they 
themſelves had at firſt projected. 
Northumberland now thought that the pro- 
per ſeaſon for acting openly was come, and in 
one night the duke of Somerſet, lord Grey, 
David and John Seymour, Neudigate, and 
Hammond, two of the duke's ſervants, Sir 
Thomas Palmer, and Sir Ralph Vane, were 
arreſted and confined. The next day the dut- 
cheſs of Somerſet, with Crane and his wife, her 
favourites, Sir Michael Stanhope and others, 
were thrown into priſon. Sir Thomas Palmer, 
who had acted as a ſpy upon Somerſet, charged 
him with having formed a deſign to ſecure the 
Tower, raiſe a rebellion in London, and an 
inſurrection in the north; and maintained, that 
Somerſet once deſigned to murder Northum- 
berland, Northampton, and Pembroke, at a 
banquet : Palmer's teſtimony, with regard to 
the laſt circumſtance, was confirmed by Crane 
and his wife; and it ſeems ſome raſh expreſſi- 
ons of ſuch a nature had really been mentioned, 
though no regular conſpiracy had been formed, 
nor any meaſures taken for its execution. _ 
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This unhappy nobleman was brought to his 
trial on the firſt of January 1551, before the 
marquis of Wincheſter, who was created high 
ſteward, The jury was compoſed of twenty - 
ſeven peers, among whom were his capital ene- 
mies, Northumberland, Pembroke, and Nor- 
thampton. He was accuſed of high treaſon, 
for deſigning to raiſe inſurrections; and of fe- 
lony, in intending the murder of privy-coun- 
ſellors. The witneſſes were examined by the 
privy council, but neither produced in court, 
nor confronted with the priſoner; and their 
depoſitions were given in to the jury. Somer- 
ſet's defence, with reſpect to the treaſonable 
part of the charge, was ſo ſatisfactory, that the 
peers gave a verdict in his favour; his inten- 
tion of aſſaulting the privy-counſellors, was, 
indeed, ſupported by tolerable evidence; So- 
merſet himſelf confeſſing, that he had made 
uſe of words to that effect, though he had 
formed no reſolution on that 3 - and the 
peers brought him 1n guilty of felony, On re- 
ceiving his ſentence, he aſked pardon of thoſe 
peers for having liſtened to deſigns againſt 
them. Somerſet being beloved by the people, 
they, on hearing him acquitted of treaſon, ex- 
preſſed their joy by loud acclamations ; but 
their ſatisfaction was ſoon damped, by their 
finding that he was condemned to ſuffer death 
for felony. . 
Northumberland's emiſſaries had taken care 
to prepoſſeſs the young king againſt his uncle; 
and to prevent his relenting, kept him from 
reflection by a continued ſeries of * 
| 95 an 
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and by hindering any of Somerſet's friends 
from having acceſs to him, At length this 
noble priſoner was brought, on the 22d of Ja. 
nuary 1552, to the ſcaffold on Tower-hill, a- 
micit a vaſt concourſe of the populace, to whom 
he ſpoke with great compoſure, proteiting, that 
he was innocent of the crimes laid to his 
charge; that he had always promoted the ſer- 
vice of his king, and the intereſt of the true 
religion. The people atteſted the truth of this, 
by crying aloud, ** It is molt true;“ and on 
his praying that the king might enjoy health 
and proſperity, \there was a general reſponſe of 
Amen. The ſpeRators appeared to be in great 
agitation, and on the brink of taking ſome 
violent meaſure. Some people, who had been 
oxdered to appear in arms at the execution, per- 
ceiving at a diſtance that the duke was already 
on the ſcaffolk, mended their pace, crying a- 
loud to each other, Come away! The precipi- 
tation added to this exclamation, which was 
echoed through the whole multitude, produced 
an univerſal tumult. This having ſubſided, 
Sir Anthony Brown riding towards the ſcaf- 
fold, the people exclaimed, A pardon ! a par- 
don! But the duke telling them they were 
miſtaken, entreated them to allow him to paſs 
his laſt moments in peace. He then conti- 
nued his ſpeech, which he concluded, with de- 
firivg them to join with him in prayer, and 
which being ended, he ſubmitted to the ſtroke 
of the executioner. Many of the people, who 
entertained fond hopes of his pardon to the laſt, 
ruſhed in to. dip their handkerchiefs in his 
4 blood, 
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blood, which they long preſerved as a precious 
relic; and ſoon after, when Northumberland 
mer with the ſame fate, upbraided him with 
his crueſty to Somerſet, ſhewing him theſe ſym- 
bols of his guilt. Though many actions of 
Somerſet's life were exceptionable, he appears 
to have merited a better fate; and that the 
faults which he committed were owing to a 
miſtaken judgment, or to weakneſs, and not 


| to a bad intention. His virtues - were better 


calculated: for a private than for a public life: 
his want of penetration and firmneſs renderin 
him incapable of extricating himſelf from thoſe 
cabals and violent meaſures to which that age 
was fo much addicted. 

Sir Michael Stanhope, Sir Thomas Arun- 
dell, Sir Ralph Vane, and Sir Miles Par- 
ridge, who were all of them Somerſet's friends, 
were alfo tried, condemned, and executed: 
but great injuſtice m_—_— to have been uſed in 
their proſecution, Lord Paget, chancellor of 
the dutchy, was tried in the ſtar- chamber, and 
condemned in a fine of fix thouſand pounds; 
and to loſe his office. He was alſo mortified by 
being degraded from the order of the garter as 
unworthy, on account of his mean birth, to 
ſhare that honour, 

Among the moſt eminent prelates of that 
age, was Tonſtall, biſhop of Durham, who 
ws diſtinguiſhed by his learning, moderation, 
humanity, and beneficence. He had oppoſed 
all. innovations in religion; but they were no 
ſooner enadted than he ſubmitted, and had con- 
tor:ned to every theologicai * which had 

been 
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been eſtabliſhed, from the opinion, that all 
private ſentiments ought to be ſacrificed to the 
- public peace and tranquility. The general 
reſpe& entertained for him ſecured him from 
any ſevere treatment during Somerſet's admi- 
niſtration ; but on Northumberland's gaining 
the aſcendant, he was thrown into priſon ; and 
that rapacious nobleman having formed the 
defign of acquiring for himſelf a principality 
in the northern countries, reſolved to effect his 
purpoſe, by depriving Tonſtall of his biſhop- 
ric. A bill of attainder againſt that prelate 
for miſprifion of treaſon, was therefore brought 
into the houſe of peers, and paſſed with the 
oppoſition only of Cranmer, who had always 
a cordial and ſincere friendſhip for him, and 
of lord Stourton, a zealous catholic. But up- 
on its being brought down to the commons, 
they demanded that witnefſes ſhould be exa- 
mined ;, that Tonſtall ſhould be confronted 
with his accuſers, and be allowed to defend 
himſelf; and theſe demands being refuſed, the 
bill was rejected. | 
Northumberland and his partizans aſcribed 
this equity, ſo unuſual in the parliament during 
that age, to the prevalence of Somerſet's party 
in the houſe of commons, the members being 
choſen during that nobleman's adminiſtration ; 
and a bill, ratifying the attainder of Somerſet] 
and his accomplices, being alſo rejected by the 
commons, after it had paſſed the upper houſe, 
confirmed them in this opinion; they therefore 
.reſolved to diſſolve the parliament, which had 
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fat during this whole reign, and to ſummon a 
new one. h | 

Northumberland, in order to procure a houſe of 
commons devoted to his will,engaged the king to 
write circular letters,enjoining the ſheriffs to in- 
form the freeholders, that they were to chuſe for 
their repreſentatives men of knowledge and 
experience ; and to order, that where any of the 
privy council ſhould recommend ſuch perſons, 
their directions ſhould be complied with; a de- 
mand entirely deſtructi ve of all liberty. The par- 
liament thus choſen, fully anſwered Northum- 
berland's expectations. In the interval, Ton- 
ſtall had been deprived of his biſhopric, by the 
lay-commiſſioners appointed to try him; and 

now the ſee of Durham, was divided by act 1 

arliament into two biſhoprics, each of whic 
bad a certain portion of the revenue: but the 
regalities of the ſee, which included the ju. 
riſdiction of a court Palatine, the king gave to 

Northumberland. 1 N 
Though the king had received four hundred 
thouſand crowns from France, on delivering up 
Boulogne ; though he had reaped profit from 
the ſpoils of the plate and rich ornaments of 
the churches, and the fale of ſome chantry 

lands, which, by a decree of council, had been 
converted to the king's uſe; yet, from the ra- 
pacity of the courtiers, the crown owed about 
three hundred thouſand pounds; and great di - 
lapidations were made of the royal demeſnes: 
but as Edward, among his other virtues, was 
inclined to frugality, he would probably have 
retrieved theſe loſſes in a ſhort time. His 

n 1 health, 


. 
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health, however, declining very faſt, the emp- 
tineſs of the exchequer was a. great obſtruc- 
tion to the execution of Northumberland's am- 
bitious projects. 5 
The youth and infirm ſtate of the young 
prince, rendered him ſuſceptible of any im- 
preflion, Of this Northumberland took ad- 
vantage, by , repreſenting to him, that his 
two ſiſters, Mary and Elizabeth, had been de- 
clared eee by act of parliament, and 
though Henry * will, had reſtored them 
to a place in the ſucceſſion, the nation would 
never ſubmit to ſee the throne of England filled 
by a baſtard: that they were only his half- 
filters, and if they were legitimate, had no 
right to the crown, as his heirs and ſucceſſors ; 
that his ſiſter Mary's ſucceſſion would be attend- 
ed with the abolition of the Proteſtant religion, 
and the re-eſtabliſhment of popery : that when 
theſe princeſſes, together with the queen of 
Scots, who was ſet aſide by his father's will, 
and was betrothed to the dauphin, were ex- 
eluded by ſuch ſolid reaſons, the ſucceſſion de- 
volved on the marchioneſs of Dorſet, the eldeſt 
daughterof the French queen, and the duke of 
Suffolk ; and that the next heireſs of the mar · 
chioneſs was the lady Jane Gray, Who was of 
the moſt amiable character, had an excellent 
education, and was every way . worthy of 2 
crown ; and that even N 0 title doubt · 
ful, the king had the ſame power as his father, 
and might leave her the crown by letters pa- 
tent: ele reaſons made a ſtrong impreſſion 
en the young prince's mind, and more parti- 
9 Cularly 
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cularly his zeal for the Proteſtant religion, made 
him r the conſequences that might at- 
tend the throne's being filled by ſo bigotted a 
Papiſt as his ſiſter Mary: and though he had 
a tender affection for Elizabeth, againſt whom 
there could be no ſuch objection, he was Petr | 
ſuaded to believe, that he could not exclude 
one ſiſter for illegitimacy, without excluding. 
the other. Tran pong. 5 

The two ſons of the duke of Suffolk hays, 
ing juſt died of the Sweating-ſickneſs, that 
title was extinct; and Northumberland pre- 
vailed on the king to beſtow it on the marquis 


of Dorſet ; after which he perſuaded the new. 


duke and dutcheſs of Suffolk to give their eon - 
ſent to the marxiage of the lady Jane, with his 
fourth ſon, the lord Guilford Dudley. In ar- 
der ta ſtrengthen himſelf by other alliances 
he alſo married his own daughter to the lord 
Haſtings, the eldeſt ſon of the earl of Hunt - 
ingdon, and negociated a marriage between 
the lady Catharine Gray, and lord Herbert, 
the eldeſt ſon of the earl af Pembroke. The 
ſolemnization of theſe marriages was attended 
with great pomp and feſtivity; and Northum- 
berland being hated by the people, they could 
not forbear expreſſing their indignation at ob- 
ſerving, during the languiſhing ſtate of the 
king's health, lach public „ e of joy. 
During the laſt year, Edward had been ſeiz- 
ed with the meazles, and then with the ſmall- 
pox ; and having perfectly recovered, the na- 
tion entertained hopes, that theſe would ſerve 
to confirm his health ; and he afterwards made 
e a pro- 
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a progreſs through ſome parts of England. 
But ſoon after, being ſeized with a cough, 
which could not be removed either by a regi- 
men or medicines, the fatal ſymptoms of a 
conſumption appeared; and people ſaw, with 
great concern, his bloom and vigour inſenfibly 
decay; Edward's languiſhing ſtate of health 
made Northumberland ſtill more intent on the 
execution of his ſchemes. He ſuffered none 
dut his own emiſſaries to be about the king; 
tended the moſt anxious concern for his 
ealth and welfare, and he himſelf attended 
him wich the greateſt aſſiduity. By theſe arti- 
fices, he prevailed on the young king to give 
his final conſent to the projected ſettlement. 
Sir Edward Montague, Ger juſtice of the 
common pleas, and two other judges, with the 
attorney and ſolicitor-general, were ſent for to 
the council: the minutes of the intended deed 
were read to them, and the king deſired them 
to draw them up in the form of free patent. 
They heſitated to obey, and deſired time to 
conſider of it; but the more they reflected, the 
greater danger they found in complying. Hen - 
ry VIII. had made a ſettlement of the crown, 
in conſequence of an act of parliament; and by 
another act paſſed in this reign, it was declared 
treaſon to change the order of ſucceſſion. 
Theſe reaſons were pleaded before the council, 
and the judges alledged, that the only proper 
method for giving a ſanction to the new ſettle- 
ment, was to ſummon a parliament, and to 
obtain the conſent of that aſſembly. Edward 
ob.cryed, that he intended to call a 3 | 
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afterwards, in order to have the ſeitlement ra- 
tified ; but in the mean time required the 
judges, on their allegiance, to draw the patent 
in the manner required; and the council told 
the judges, that their refuſal would ſubject them 
to the penalties of treaſon, After the arguments 
had been canvaſſed in ſeveral meetings, be- 
tween the council and the judges, Montague 
propoſed an expedient, which ſatisfied both the 
counſellors and his brethren. He defired, that 
the king and council ſnould paſs a ſpecial com- 
miſſion, requiring the judges to draw a patent 
for a new ſettlement of the crown, and that 
immediately after, a pardon ſhould be granted 
them for any offence they might have incurred 
by their compliance. On the patent's being 


drawn, and brought to the biſhop of Ely, the 


chancellor, for him to affix the great ſeal to it, 
that prelate defired, that all the judges might 
previouſly ſign it. Goſnald at firſt refuſed, 
and was with much difficulty prevailed on, by 
the violent menaces of Northumberland, to 
comply; but the conſtancy of Sir James Hales, 
notwithſtandivg his being a zealous Proteſtant, 
could not be ſhaken. The chancellor, for his 
greater ſecurity, next required, that the hands 
of all the privy-counſellors ſhould be ſet to the 
patent: with this demand the counfellors were 
prevailed on to comply. Cranmer alone, for 
ſome time, heſitated ; but at laft was overcome 
by the king's earneſt and pathetic entreaties. 
8 P 
Thus, by the king's letters patent, Mary and 
Elizabeth were excluded, and the crown ſettled 
on the heireſſes of the dutcheſs of Suffolk, ſhe 
1 herſelf 
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herſelf being content to give place to her 
daughters. | 

| Edward now viſibly declined every = 3 
and though little hopes were entertained of his 
recovery, his phyſicians, by the advice of Nor- 
thumberland and the council, were diſmiſſed ; 
and he was put into the hands of an old wo- 
man, who undertook to reſtore him to his for- 
mer ſtate of health : but though ſhe tried all 
her medicines and regimen, the bad ſymptoms 
ſtill encreaſed: he felt a difficulty of ſpeech 
and breathing, and expired at Greenwich on 
the 6th of July 1553, in the ſixteenth year of 
his age, and the ſeventh of his reign. 


Edward 1s celebrated, by our biſtorians, for 
the beauty of his perſon, the engaging ſweets 
neſs of his diſpoſition, his attachment to equity 
and juſtice, and the extent of his knowledge, 
which rendered him an object of tender affec- 
tion to the public, and filled them with the 
flattering hopes, that his reign would be ren- 
dered illuſtrious by his virtues. His death was, 
therefore, felt as a public misfortune. This 
| Prince's capacity and application to ſtudy were 
ſo extraordinary, that at the time of his death, 
he underſtood the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
and Spaniſh languages; was verſed in the ſci- 
ences of natural philoſophy, logic, and muſic ; 
and was maſter of all the theological diſputes, 
with which the minds of men in that age were 
agitated, He kept a book, in which he wrote 
tae characters of all the chief men of the na- 
Lion ; taking notice of their manner of 7 0 

an 


and their religious principles. He underſtood 
fortification, and deſigned well: he was alſo 
well acquainted with all the harbours and ports 
in his dominions, and with thoſe of Scotland 
and France, with the depth of water, and the 
way of entering them. - He had ftudied the 
buſineſs of the mint, with the exchange and 
value of money ; and had acquired ſuch know- 
leage in foreign affairs, that the ambaſſadors 
who were ſent into England, publiſhed very 
extraordinary things of him in all the courts of 
Europe, To aſſiſt his memory, he took notes 
of every thing he heard worth notice, which 
he wrote firſt in Greek characters, that they 
might be unintelligible to thoſe about him; 
and afterwards copied out fair in his journal. 
This journal, written with his own hand, is 
in the Britiſh Muſeum, and was tranſcribed by 
biſhop Burnet, who publiſhed it in his fecond 
volume of his hiſtory of the reformation. 
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Northumberland endeavours in vain to get th 
two Princeſſes into his Power ; cauſes the Lady 
Jane Gray to be proclaimed. Queen Mary pro- 
claimed and acknowledged, Northumberland 
executed. The Catholic Religion reflored. The 
. Queen's Marriage with Philip. Wyat's In- 
ſurrection. The Execution of Lord Dudley and 
Lady Fane Gray. . Philip arrives in England, 
and is married to Mary. A violent Per/ecu- 
lion. Mary's Extortions. The Emperor Charles 
V. refigns.the Crown of Spain to Philip. A 
War with France ; the Battle of St. Quintin, 
and the Loſs of Calais. Affair, of Scotland. 
The Death and Charatter of the Queen. 


A Henry VIII. had reſtored his daughters 
| to the right of ſucceſſion, the princeſs 
Mary was, during all the reign of Edward, 
conſidered as his lawful. ſucceſſor, . The Pro- 
teftants, indeed, dreaded the effects of her pre- 
judices; but the univerſal hatred againſt the 
Hudleys, who, it was foreſeen, would be the 
real ſovereigns, was more than ſufficient to 
counterbalance, even with that party, their 
regard to every other conſideration. Nor- 
thum berland's laſt attempt to violate the * 
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of ſucceſſion, had diſplayed, in full light, his am- 
bition and injuſtice ; and the people reflecting 
on the long train of fraud and cruelty, by 
which he had conducted that project, and that 
both the lives of the two Seymours, and the 
title of the princeſſes, had been ſacrificed to it, 
their indignation induced them to exert them» 
ſelves in oppoſing his ambitious views. 
Northumberland being ſenſible that he muſt 
expect great oppoſition, had taken care to con- 
ccal the king's deſtination ; and in order to get 
the two princeſſes in his power, had, before 
Edward's death, engaged the council to write 
to them in that prince's name, to defire their 
attendance, under the pretence that his ill ſtate 
of health made him deſire the conſolation of 
their company, and the aſſiſtance of their ad- 
vice. Before their arrival, Edward died ; and 
Northumberland took care to keep the king's 
death a ſecret, that the princeſſes might fall 
into the ſnare he had laid for them, The lady 
Mary had already reached Hoddeſdon, within 
half a day's journey of the court, when the 
earl of Arundell ſent her private intelligence, 
both of the death of her brother, and of the 
conſpiracy formed againſt her : upon which ſhe 
inſtantly returned back, and by quick journies, 
arrived firſt at Kenning-hall in Norfolk, then 
at Framlingham in Suffolk, where ſhe propoſed 
to embark for Flanders, in caſe ſhe ſhould 
be unable to defend her right of ſucceſſion, 
She wrote to the nobility, and moſt conſidera- 
ble gentry in every county of England, to aſſiſt 
her in the defence of her perſon and crown 4 
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and ſent a meſſage to the council to inform 


them that ſhe knew of her brother's death, to 


promiſe them pardon for paſt offences, and to 
require them to give immediate orders for pro- 


N e her in oa | 


Northumberland now, finding it no langer 


neceſſary to diſſemble, went to Sion-houſe, in 
company with the duke of Suffolk, the earl of 


Pembroke, and others of the nobility; and 
approached the lady Jane, who reſided there, 
with the reſpe& due to a ſovereign. The 
lady Jane, who was, in a great meaſure, ig- 


norant of all theſe tranſactions, was no ſooner | 


acquainted with the deſign of their viſit, than 
ſhe was overwhelmed with grief and aſtoniſh- 
ment; and burſting into a flood of tears, ap- 
peared quite inconſolable. She was a lady of 
an amiable perſon, an engaging temper, and 
of a moſt accompliſhed mind. Being of the 
ſame age with the late king, ſhe had been edu. 
cated with him, and was well acquainted with 
the Roman and Greek languages, beſides the 


modern tongues. She had ſpent moſt of her 


time in her application to learning, and ſhewed 


great indifference to the uſual amuſements 
her ſex and ſtation. Roger Aſcham, the lady 


Elizabeth's tutor, one day paying her a vilit, 
found her reading Plato, while the reſt of the 
family were engaged in a party of hunting in 
the park; and on his expreſſing his admiration 
at the ſingularity of her choice, ſhe obſerved, 


that Plato afforded her more real pleaſure, than 


others could ſeep from all their gaiety and ſport. 
While her mind was poſſeſſed of this fon pal 
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for literature, and the elegant arts, and he 
heart filled with tenderneſs for he: huſband, 
who deſerved. her affection, ſhe was inſenſible 
of the flattering allurements of ambition ; and 
being ſhocked at the idea of poſſeſſing the 
crown, refuſed” to accept of it; pleaded the 
preferable title of the two princeſſes ; expreſ- 
ſed her dread of the conſequences attending ſo 
dangerous an enterprize ; and begged to be al- 
lowed to remain in the private ſtation in which 
ſhe was born, At Iaſt, overcome by the en- 
treaties and perſuaſions of her father and of her 
father-in-law, and, above all, of her huſband, 
ſhe was 'prevailed on to relinquiſh her own 
judgment, and ſubmit to their will. As it had 
been Iong uſual for the kings of England, to 
paſs ſome days after their acceſſion jn the 
Tower, Northumberland immediately conveyed 
her thither; and all the counſellors were obliged 
to attend her to that fortreſs; by which means, 
Northuaiberland made them, in ſome meaſure, 
his priſoners. The council immediately gave 
orders to proclaim Jane throughout the king- 
dom; but theſe orders were obeyed only in 
London and its neighbourhood; and the peo- 
ple heard the proclamation without expreſſin 
the lealt applauſe. Some even ſhewed their 
ſcorn and contempt ; and one Pot, a vintner's 
prentice, was puniſhed with loſing his ears in 
A pillory for this offence ; an act of ſeverity 
which gave the populace an ill impreſſion of 
the new government. The Proteſtant divines, 
who were employed to convince the people of 
Jane's title, found their eloquence fraitleſs ; 
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and Ridley, biſhop of London, who preached 
a ſermon on that ſubjet, produced no effect on 
'his audience, EI | 
Mean while the people of Suffolk flocked to 
queen Mary: but being attached to the Pro- 
teſtant communion, could not forbear, amidſt 
their tenders of duty, to expreſs their appre- 
henſions for their religion: but on her aſſu- 
ring them that ſhe never deſigned to change the 
laws of Edward, they enliſted themſelves in 
her cauſe with great zeal and affection. The 
[nobility and gentry, whoſe intereſt lay in the 
neighbourhood, appeared at the head of their 
"tenants; and Sir Edward Haſtings, the earl 
of Huntingdon's brother, who had obtain- 
ed a commiſſion from the council to raiſe 
forces in Buckinghamſhire for the lady Jane, 
carried over his troops, which conſiſted of four 
thouſand men, and joined queen Mary, Even 
'a fleet, which Northumberland had ſent to lie 
off the coaſt of Suffolk, being forced by a 
ſtorm into Yarmouth harbour, was induced to 
declare for that princeſs, Ns EN OW 
Northumberland, who had hitherto been 
blinded by his ambition, now ſaw himſelf en- 
compaſſed with dangers, He had raiſed forces, 
and aſſembled them at London; but feariog 
the cabals of the counſellors and courtiers, re- 
ſolved to keep near the perſon of the lady Jane, 
and to ſend the army under the command of 
Suffolk. But the counſellors, who wiſhed to 
remove him, perſuaded him to take the com- 


-mand of Ne troops, and at his departure, at- | | 
with the higheſt proteſtations of at- 
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tachment 3 and none of them more than Arun. 


dell, his mortal enemy. On the duke's reach- 


ing St, Edmunſbury, he found his army, which 
amounted to no more than fix thouſand men, 
was too weak to oppoſe the queen's, which was 
twice that number. He therefore wrote to de- 
fire the council to ſend him a reinforcement ; 
on which the counſellors ſeizing this opportu- 


nity.of freeing themſelves from confinement, 


left the Tower ; and inftead of executing Nor- 
thumberland's orders, aſſembled in Baynard's- 
caſtle, a houſe belonging to Pembroke, to con- 
ſult in what manner they ſhould ſhake off his 
tyranny. The conference was 1 by Arun- 


dell, who diſplaying Northumberland's cruelty 


and injuſtice, his exorbitant ambition, and the 
guilt in which he had involved the whole coun- 
eil; maintaining that the only method of at- 
toning for their paſt offences, was by their 
ſpeedily returning to the duty they owed their 
lawful ſovereign. Pembroke ſeconded this mo- 
tion; and clapping his hand to his ſword, 


ſwore he was ready to fight any man that op- 


ed it, The mayor and aldermen of London 

ing ſent for, chearfully obeyed the orders 
they received to proclaim queen Mary ; and 
even-Suffolk, who commanded in the 'Tower, 
finding that it would be to no purpoſe to reſiſt, 
opened the gates, and declared for that queen. 
The lady. Jane, after the vain pageantry of 
wearing. a crown for only. ten days, returned 
with more ſatisfaction to the {enjoyment of a 
private life, than ſhe felt from all the ſplendor 
of royalty. The meſſengers ſent to order Nor- 

You. VII. __ © thumberland 
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thumberland to lay down his arms, found, that 
he having been deſerted by all his followers, 
had deſpaired,of ſucceſs, and had already pro- 
claimed the queen, with the appearance of jo 
and ſatisfaction. On Mary's approach to Loa - 
don, the people every where expreſſed their 57 
alty and zeal ; and ſhe was met by the lady Eli- 
zabeth, at the head of a thouſand horſe, headed 
by that princes, in order to ſupport their joint 
title, | 3 | 
The queen ordere the earl of Arundel) to 
take the duke of Northumberland into cuſtody; 
who, on his being arreſted, fell on his knees, 
and begged for his life. At the ſame time were 
impriſoned, his eldeſt ſon, the earl of War- 
wick, his two younger ſons, lord Ambroſe, and 
lord Henry Dudley; his brother, Sir Andrew 
Dudley ; the marquis of Northampton, the 
earl of Huntingdon, Sir Thomas Palmer, and 
Sir John Gates. Mary afterwards confined 
the duke of Suffolk, lord Guilford Dudley, 
and his ſpouſe, the lady Jane Grey. But the 
queen being deſirous of acquiring popularity 
in the beginning of her reign, by an appear- 
ance of clemency, pardoned moſt of them, and 
even reſtored Suffolk to liberty. 
Northumberland, on his being brought to 
his trial in Weſtminſter-hall, only defired the 
permiſſion to aſk the peers two queſtions :; Whe · 
ther aman could be guilty of treaſonfor obeying 
orders given him by the council, under the 
reat ſeal? And whether thoſe who were, at 
Fall, equally culpable, could fit as his judges ? 
The duke of Norfolk, who fat as high-ſteward, 
e agauſwered, 


> vn 4A, FFT 
anſwered, that the great ſeal of an ufurper was 
no authority; and the perſons not lyiug under 
any ſentence of attainder, were ſtill innocent 
in the eye of the law, and capabie of ticting 
on any trial. From this laſt anſwer, ſo con- 
trary to common tenſe, the duke foreſaw, that 
any objection he could make would be overuled, 
he therefore confeſſed the indictment, and re- 
ferred himſelf to her majeſty's mercy. The 
duke, at his execution, confeſſed, that he had 
always been a Roman Catholic in his heart, 
and told the people, that they would never enjoy 
tranquility, till they returned to the faith of 
eir anceſtors. Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir 
ohn Gates, ſuffered with him; but the mar- 
quis of Northampton, and the earl of War- 
wick, who were condemned with him, were 
firſt reprieved, and afterwards pardoned. _ 
When Mary firſt arrived in the Tower, the 
duke of Norfolk, who had been confined all 
the laſt reign ; Courtney, ſon of the marquis 
of Exeter, who, ever ſince his fatker's attain- 
der, had ſuffered the ſame puniſhment; Ton- 
ſtall, Gardiner, and Bonner, appeared before 
her, and implored her clemency. Upon which, 
ſhe not only reſtored them to liberty, but im- 
mediately received them to her conſdence and 
favour. Courtney ſoon after obtained the title 
of earl of Devonſhire. The queen, beſides 
performing all theſe popular acts, endeavoured 
to obtain 3 favour of the public, by granting 
a general pardon, though with. ſome excep- 
tions; and by remitting a ſubſidy which the lat 
parliament had voted to her brother. 
n i 
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The ſatis faction ariſing from this gracious de- 
mexnor in the queen, did not, however, pre- 
vent the people from being agitated with great 
anxiety, on account of religion: for the bulk 
of the nation being inclined to the Proteſtant 
religion, the apprehenſions ariſing from the new 
queen's principles and prejudices, were pretty 
general. Mary had imbibed the ſtrongeſt at- 
tachment to the church of Rome, and an ex- 
treme averſion to the new doctrines, from which 
ſhe belĩeved all her misfortunes originally ſprung. 
The treatment ſhe had received from her fa- 


ther, and the vexations ſhe had met with from 


the protector and the council, during Edward's 
. increaſed her diſguſt to the reformers, 
and confirmed her in her prejudices ; and 3 
naturally of a ſour and obſtinate temper, an 
her mind irritated by contradiction and misfor- 
tunes, ſhe poſſeſſed all the qualities of a bi- 
got; ſhe had no doubt in her own belief, 
and could grant no indulgence for the opinions 
of others. People, therefore, had great rea- 
ton to dread, from Mary's zeal, both the abo- 
lition and the perſecution of the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion; and it was not long beſore ſhe diſco- 
vered the effects of her bigotry. = 
| The fix biſhops, Gardiner, Bonner, Ton- 
ſtall, Day, Heath, and Veſey, were reinſtated 
in their ſees; and Tonſtall replaced in the re- 
galities, as well as in the revenue of the ſee of 
Durham. Under the pretence of diſcouraging 
diſputes, ſhe, by an act of prerogative, ſi- 
lenced all the preachers throughout England, 
except ſuch as obrained a particular licenſe; 


and 


„%%%%/ ! dS 
and none but thoſe of the Romiſh religion 
were favoured with this privilege. Holgate, 
archbiſhop of York, Ridley, biſhop of Lon- 
don, Hooper of Glouceſter, and Coverdale of 
Exeter, were thrown into priſon, whither old 
Latimer was alſo ſoon after ſent. The zealous 
biſhops and prieſts were encouraged in reviving 
the maſs, though contrary to the preſent laws; 
and judge Hales, who had defended the queen's. 
title with ſuch-conſtancy, loſt all his merit by 
Ko vans | theſe illegal practices; and being im- 
priſoned, was treated with ſuch ſeverity, that 
he fell into a frenzy, and put an end to his own 
life, The men of Suffolk were brow-beaten,' 
for preſuming to plead the queen's promiſe of 
maintaining the reformed religion, when they 
enlifled in * ſervice: one of whom was even 
ſet in the pillory, for recalling to her memory, 
in too peremptory a manner, the engagements 
into which ſhe had entered upon that occaſion. 
And though the queen, in a public declaration 
before the council, ſtill promiſed to tolerate 
thoſe who differed from her, people foreſaw that 
this, like the former engagement, would 
prove but a feeble ſecurity againſt her religious 
prejudices. bebe Qth 3 32 

Though Cranmer had employed with ſuc- 
ceſs his good offices, in abating the prejudices 
which Henry VIII. had entertained againſt his 
daughter Mary, yet the activity with which he 
had ſupported her mother's divorce, and car - 
ried on the reformation, had rendered him the 
object of her hatred; and though Gardiner 
had been no leſs forward in promoting and de- 
St | O 3 fending 


= 
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fending the divorce, he had ſufficiently atoned 
for it, by his ſufferings in defence of ihe 
Romiſh religion. The primate had, there- 
fore, little reaton to expect favour during the pre- 
ſent reign ; and his indiſcreet zeal ſoon involved 
him in perſecution. A report prevailing, that 
Cranmer had promiſed to officiate in the Lata 
ſervice, in order to pay his court to the queen, 
he publiſhed a piece, with a deſign to wipe off 
this aſperſion; in which, among other things, 
he ſaid, Thar as the devil was a liar from 
beginning, he had ſtirred up his ſervants to 
perſecute Chriſt and his true religion; and now: 
endeavoured to reſtore the Latin ſatisfactory 
maſſes, a thing of his own invention, by falſe« 
ly making uſe. of Cranmer's name and autho.. 
rity; and that the maſs is neither founded aa, 
the ſeriptures, nor on the practice of the pri- 
mitive church; but diſcovers a plain. contra» 


dition to antiquity and the inſpired writings, 
and is rele ich many Kay blaſphemies. 
On the publication of this inflammatory paper, 
 Cranmer was caſt. into priſon; and being tried 
for concurring. with the lady Jane, and oppo- 
fing the queen's acceſſion, was ſentenced. to 
ſuffer death for high treaſon ; but was reſerved. 
for a more cruel puniſhment. 

The perſecution of the reformers now evi- 
dently hanging over them, Peter Martyr deſired 
leave to withdraw, when ſome zealous. Papiſts 
moving for his commitment, Gardiner had the 
generoſity, not only to plead that he had come 
over to England by an invitation from the go- 
vernment, Fae to 1urnith him with money for 
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his journey: yet afterwards, the body of his 
wife, which had been interred at Oxford, was, 
by public order, dug up, and buried in a dung- 
hill. About the ſame time, the bones of Fa- 
gius and Bucer, two foreign reformers, were 
committed to the flames at Cambridge. John 
a Laſco. was firſt ſilenced, and then obliged to 
leave the kingdom, with his congregation ; and 
molt of the 33 Proteſtants following him, 
the nation loſt many uſeful hands in arts and 
manufactures. Many Engliſh Proteſtants alſo 
fled into foreign parts, and every thing bore a 
diſmal aſpect. : i 

A parliament being ſummoned, the court 
was able to give ſuch candidates the preference, 
as were ready to comply with the religion of the 
court; and it ſoon appeared, that the majority 
of the commons were ready to promote ali, Ma- 
ry's deſigns; while the peers, being, from in- 
tereſt or expectation, attached to the court, 
little oppoſition was expected from them. On 
the opening of this parliament, the court 
ſhewed a contempt of the laws, by celebrating, 
before the two houſes, in the Latin tongue, a 
maſs. of the Holy Ghoſt, though it had been 
aboliſhed by a& of parliament; when Taylor, 
biſhop of Lincoln, refuſing to kneel, was uſed. 


ill, and violently puſhed out of the houſe. 


In this parliament, the marriage of Henry, 
with Catharine of Arragon, was.:ratified ; the 
divorcepronounced by Cranmer annulled ; the 
queen declared legitimate; and all the ſtatutes 
of king Edward, in relation to religion, were 
repealed, | 5 | 15 5 
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In a convocation which had been ſummoned 
at the ſame time with the parliament, there ap- 
peared to be alſo a majority of the court reli- 
gion; the Romanitts offered to diſpute the 
points controverted between the two commu- 
nions, and tranſubſtantiation was the ſubject 
fixed upon. Type Proteſtants puſhed the diſ- 
pute as far as they were permitted, by the cla- 
mour and noiſe of their antagoniſts, and imagin- 
ed they had obtained the advantage, when they 
obliged them to confeſs that, according to their 
doctrine, Chriſt, in his laſt ſupper, had held 
himſelf in his hand, and had eaten and ſwal- 
lowed himſelf. However, the triumph was 
ſolely confined to their own party ; the Ro- 


maniſts maintaining that they had the better of 


the day ; that their adverſaries were blind and 
obſtinate heretics, and deſerved the ſevereſt pu- 
niſhments for their perverſeneſs. So pleafed 
were they with their imagined ſuperiority, that 


they ſoon after renewed the diſpute at Oxford, 


where they were oppoſed by Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, and Ridley, 1 OY 
There were three marriages, concerning 
which Mary is ſaid to have deliberated, after 
her acceſſion. Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, 
was propoſed to her, who being an Engliſh- 
man nearly allied to the crown, was acceptible 
to the nation. Having an” engaging perſon 
and addreſs, he gained the queen's affections x 
and hints were dropped to him of her not be- 


ing averſe to him. But neglecting theſe over- 


tures, he appeared to attach himſelf to the lady 
Elizabeth, whoſe youth and agreeable conver- 
ſation 


)))) 
ſation he preferred to all her ſiſter's power and 
crandeur. This occaſioned a great coldneſs 
between Mary and Devonſhire, and made her 
break out into a declared animoſity againſt Eli- 
zabeth, that knew no bounds. | 
 Apother party propoſed to the queen was 
cardinal Pole; for he had never taken prieſt's 
orders, and there appeared many reaſons to in- 
duce her to make choice of him: but the car- 
dinal being in the decline of life, and accuſtome ' 
ed to ſtudy and retirement, was repreſented as 
unqualified for the buſtle of a court, and the — 
hurry of buſineſs. The queen, therefore, 
dropped all thoughts of him. ro 

1 he. queen then caſt her eye towards the 
emperor's family, from which her mother was . 
deſcended,” and which had afforded her counte- 
nance and protection during her own diſtreſſes. 
Charles V. had no ſooner heard of the death of 
Edward, and of the acceſſion of his kinſwo- 
man Mary to the crown of England, than he 38 
reſolved to endeavour to acquire that kingdom i | 
for his family. His ſon Philip was a widower, 1 
and eleven years younger than the queen; yet 
he imagined that this objection would be over- 
looked, and there was no reaſon to deſpair of 
her having ſtill a numerous iſſue. Charles im- 
mediately ſent to inform Mary of his intentions. 
She being pleaſed with ſo powerful an alliance, 
and glad to unite herſelf more cloſely to her 
mother's family, to which ſhe was always 
ſtrongly attached, willingly embraced the pro- 
poſal. Norfolk, Arundell, and Paget, __— 
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her to conſent, and Gardiner, who was both 


1 miniſter and chancellor, finding how | 


ary's inclinations lay, ſeconded theſe propo- 


| ſals. He at the ſame ume repreſented, both to 
her and the emperar, the neceſſity of putting 
a ſtop to the perſecution of the Proteſtants, 


till the completion of the marriage; which 
being once over, would give authority to the 
queen's meaſures, and afterwards enable her 
to proceed in the work: and obſerved, that it 
was firſt neceſſary to reconcile the Engliſh to 
the marriage, by rendering the conditions fa- 
vourable to them, and ſuch as would enſure 


their independency, and their enjoyment of their 


ancient laws and privileges. 

Charles aſſented to theſe reaſons, and ſtrove 
to temper Mary's zeal, by repreſenting the ne- 
ceflity of proceeding gradually in the great 
work of converting the nation, Mean while 
the negociation for the marriage proceeded a- 

ace: but Mary's intentions e Phi- 
fie becoming generally known to the nation, 
the commons were alarmed at hearing, that the 
was reſolved to contract a foreign alliance, and 


therefore ſent a committee to remonſtrate agaiuſt 


it in che ſtrongeſt terms. Upon which ſhe diſ- 
ſolved the parliament. 55 

After the diſſolution of this body, and that of 
the convocation, the queen, puſhed forward by 
her zeal, forgot the moderate meaſures pro- 
poſed to her; ſhe cauſed the maſs to be every 
where re-eſtabliſhed, and marriage was declared 
to be incompatible with any ſpiritual oface, 


Some writers have aſſerted, that at this time 


three 
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three fourths of the clergy were deprived of 


their livings. A viſitation was alſo appointed, 
in order to reſtore more perfectly the maſs, and 
the ancient rites ; and, thcugh the oath of ſu- 


premacy, which had heen eſtabliſhed by the 


laws of Henry VIII. were {till in force, the 


commiſſioners were enjoined to forbid its be- 


ing taken by the clergy, on their receiving any 
benefice. The Proteſtants were filled with 
great diſcontent, by this violent and ſudden 
change of religion ; and at the ſame time the 
Spaniſh match univerſally diffuſed the moſt 
gloomy apprehenſions, with reſpect to the li- 
berty and independence of the nation. 

The e in order to obviate all cla- 
mour, cauſed the articles of marriage to be 
drawn up in as favourable a manner as poſſi- 
ble, with reſpect to the intereſt and ſecurity of 
the kingdom. It was declared, that though 
Philip ſhould poſſeſs the title of kirg, the ad- 
miniſtration ſhould be entirely in the hands of 
the queen; that no foreigner ſhould be capa- 
ble of any office in England ; that the Engliſh 
laws, cuſtoms, and privileges, ſhould be pre- 
ſerved invielate ; that Philip ſhould not carry 
the queen out of the natiqn, without her con- 
ſent, nor any of her children, without the 
conſent of the nobility ; that her jointure ſhould 
conſiſt of ſixty thouſand pounds a year; that 


the male iſfue of this marriage ſhould poſſeſs 


not only England, but Burgundy and the Ne- 
therlands ; and that if Don Carlos, the ſon of 
Philip, by his former marriage, ſhould die, 
and his line be extinct, the iſſue of the queen, 

whether 
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whether male or female, ſhould inherit Spain, 
Sicily, Milan, and all the reſt of Philip's do- 
minions. 

But theſe articles, aſter their being figned 
and publiſhed, were far from giving ſatisfac- 
tion to the nation; it being univerſally be- 
lieved, that the emperor would agree to any 
terms, in order to obtain the poſſeſſion of Eng- 
land ; and that his uſual fraud and ambition 
might aſſure the nation, that he had no ſerious 
intention of obſerving ſuch favourable condi- 
tions, and that England would become a pro- 
vince to Spain, which exerciſed through all its 
conqueſts an unrelenting cruelty : that the in. 
quiſition, a tribunal invented by that tyranni- 
cal nation, would, withal their other laws and 
inſtitutions, be introduced into this nation: 


that multitudes would be the victims of that 


iniquitous tribugal, and the whole nation be 
reduced to the moſt abject ſlavery. 

Theſe complaints prepared the people for 2 
rebellion ; but the more prudent part of the 
nobility thinking, that while the evils of a 
Spaniſh alliance were only dreaded at a diſ- 
tance, matters were not yet fully prepared for 


a general revolt. Some, however, believing, 


that it would be eaſier to prevent than to re- 
dreſs grievances, reſolved to oppoſe this mar- 
riage by force of arms. Sir Peter Carew pro- 

oſing to raiſe Deyonſhire ; and Sir Thomas 

yat Kent; they prevailed on the duke of 
Suffolk io attempt raiſing the midland coun- 
ties, by the hopes of recovering the crown for 


lady Jane. Carew's impatience or apprehen- 


ſions 


ſions induced Him to riſe in arms before the 
day appointed ; but he was ſcon ſuppreſſed by 
the earl of Bedford, and obliged to fly into 
France. Suffolk, on receiving this intelli- 
gence, ſuddenly left London, for fear of —_ 
arreſted, with his brothers, lord Thomas, an 
lord Leonard Gray ; and endeayoured to raiſe 
the people in the counties of Leiceſter and 
Warwick; but being cloſely purſued by the 
earl of Huntingdon, with threehandred horſe, 
he was obliged to diſperſe his few followers ; 
and being diſcovered in his place of conceal- 
ment, was carried priſoner to London, : 
Wyat met, at firſt, with great ſucceſs ; for, 


on his publiſhing at Maidftone, in Kent, a 


manifeſto againſt the queen's evil counſellors, 
and the Spaniſh match, the people began to 
flock to his ſtandard. The duke of Norfolk 
was ſent againſt him, wi:h Sir Henry Jerne- 
gan, at the head of the guards, and ſome other 
troops, reinforced with five hundred London» 
ers, commanded by Bret. The duke came 


within ſight of the rebels at Rocheſter, where 
they had fixed their head quarters. Here Sir 


George Harper pretended to deſert from them ; 


but having ſecretly gained Bret, that whole 


body, with the Londoners, deſerted to Wyat, 
declaring, that they would not contribute to 
enſlave their country. Upon which Norfolk, 
dreading the effects of this example, retreated 
back to London. | | 

Wyat, now encouraged by this proof of the 
favourable diſpoſitions of the people, and par- 
ticularly of the Londoners, marched to Sonth- 
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wark, where he demanded, that the queen 
ſhould put the Tower into his hands, and that, 
to enſure the liberty of the nation, ſhe ſhouid 
immediately marry an Engliſhman, On his 
finding the bridge ſecured againſt him, and the 
city overawed, he marched up to Kingſton, 
where he paſſed the river with four thouſand 
men, and then returned towards London, with 
the hopes of encouraging his partizans, who 
had engaged to declare for him : but he had 
waſted ſo much time at Southwark, and in his 
march from Kingſton, that the critical ſeaſon 
was loſt: for though he entered Weſtminſter 
without reſiſtance, is followers finding that 
he was joined by no perſon of note, gradually 
deſerted him; and he was ſeized by Sir Mau- 
rice Berkeley, near Temple-bar, on the 6th of 
February 1554,; and was ſoon after condemn- 
ed and executed, It being reported that, on 
his examination, he had accuſed the lady Eli- 
zabeth and the earl of Devonſhire, of being 
his accomplices, he took care, on the ſcaffold 
before the people, to acquit them of paving 
any concern in his rebellion, . Four hundred 
perſons are ſaid to have ſuffered for this inſur- 
rection; and four hundred more were con- 
ducted before the queen, with ropes about their 
necks; when, falling on their knees, they re- 

ceived a pardon, and were diſmiſſt. 
For ſome time the lady Elizabeth had been 
treated by her ſiſter with great ſeverity; and 
her friends were, on every occaſion, diſcounte- 
nanced: bat while her virtues drew to her all 
the. young nobility, and rendered her the fa- 
| vourite 
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fiſter in ſome appearance of guilt. She there- 
fore ſent for her under a ſtrong guard ; and 


the queen found herſelf under the neceſſity of 


| fined in Fotheringay-caftle. 2 
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vourite of the nation, the queen's malevolence 
daily diſcovered itſelf, and obliged the princeſs 
to retire into the country. This rebellion in- 
ſpired Mary with the hopes of involving her 


having committed her to the Tower, ordered, 
that ſhe ſhould be ſtrictly examined by the 
council: but ſhe made ſo good a defence, that 


releaſing her. A match was now propoſed be- 
tween Elizabeth and the duke of Savoy, in or- 
der to ſend her out of the kingdom ; and ſhe 
declining it, was committed to cuſtody, under 
a ſtrong guard, at Wodeſtoke; and the earl of 
Devonſhire, though no leſs innocent, was con- 
This rebellion, however, proved more fatal 
to the lady Jane Gray and lord Guilford Dud- 
ley, her hufband: the duke of Suffolk's guilt 
was laid to her charge; and though the male- 
contents appeared to have chiefly reſted their 
hopes on the lady Elizabeth and the earl of 
Devonſhire, Mary, void of all clemency and 
generofity, reſolved to remove every one, from 
whom it was poſſible to apprehend the leaft 
danger. A meſſage was therefore ſent to the 
lady Jane, to deſire that ſhe would prepare for 
death, This ſhe had long expected, and the 
innocence of her life, and her misfortunes, 
rendered it far from being unwelcome. The 
zeal of the queen, under the pretence of com- 
paſſion for the ſoul of the priſoner, induced 
her to ſend divines, who harrafſed her with 
PIR 1 perpetual 
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perpetual diſputations, and ſhe was even grant- 
ed a reprieve for three days, in hopes that, 
during that time, ſhe would be ls e 
ay, by a timely converſion, ſome regard to 
er eternal welfare. In theſe melancholy cir- 
cumſtances the lady Jane had the preſence of 
mind not only.to. vindicate her religion, but 
to write a letter to her ſiſter in Greek; in 
which, beſides ſending her a copy of the ſcrip- 
tures in that language, ſhe exhorted her to 


maintain a like ſteady perſeverance in every. 


_ change of fortune. Lord Guilford, her huſ- 

band, had obtained leave to take his laſt fare» 
well of her; and on the day of his and her 
execution, deſired permiſſion to ſee her before 
he was conveyed to the ſcaffold ; but ſhe re- 
fuſed his conſent, telling the meſſenger, that 
the tenderneſs of their parting would over- 
come their fortitude, and too much unbend their 


\ 


minds from that conſtancy, which their ap- 


proaching end required: their ſeparation, ſhe 
obſerved, would be only for a moment, and 
they would ſoon rejoin each other, in a place 
where their affections would be for ever united, 
and where misfortunes, diſappointments, and 
death, could no longer diſturb their everlaſting 
felicity. | | 
T he lady Jane and lord Guilford Dudley, 
were intended to have been executed together 
en the ſame ſcaffold ; but the council, afraid 
of exciting the compaſſion of the people for 
their youth, beauty, and innocence, changed 
their orders, and gave directions, that ſhe ſhould 


loſe her head within the walls of the 
© 
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Che beheld her huſband through the window, 
as he was led to his execution; and having 
given him ſome token of remembrance, wait- 
ed with tranquility 'till her appointed hour, 
when ſhe ſhould ſuffer the ſame fate. She even 
jaw his headleſs body carried back in a cart, 
and found herſelf more confirmed by the re- 
ports the had heard of the conſtancy of his 
end, by the ſight of ſo tender and melancholy 
a ſpectacle. She herſelf, within two hours after 
his execution, ſuffered the ſame fate. Sir John 
Gage, conſtable of the Tower, on his leading 
her to the ſcaffold, defired her to beſtow on 
him ſome ſmall preſent, which he might keep 
as a perpetual memorial of her : ſhe gave him 
her table-book, in which ſhe had juſt written 
.three ſentences, on ſceing the dead body of her 
huſband : one in Greek, another in Latin, and 
| third in Engliſh. The purport of which 
was, that human juſtice was againſt his b:dy, 
but divine mercy would be favourable to his 
ſoul : that if her fault deſerved puniſhment, 
her youth, at leaſt, and her imprudence, were 
worthy of excuſe ; and that ſhe hoped, God 
and poſterity would ſhew her favour. 
On the ſcaffold ſhe addreſſed the by-{tan- 
ders, and obſerved, that innocence was no ex- 
cuſe for facts that tended to the prejudice of 
the public: that her offence was her not re- 
jecting the crown with ſufficient conſtancy: 
| that hererror proceeded leſs from ambition than 
reverence to her parents, whom ſhe had been 
taught to reſpe& and obey : that ſhe willingly . 
received death, as the only ſatis faction ſhe 
| F 4 could 
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could, now make to the injured ſtate ; and tho? 
her-infringement of the -laws had been con- 
ſtrained, ſhe would ſhew, by her voluntary 
ſubmiſſion to their ſentence, that ſhe was de- 
firous of atoning for that diſobedience, into 
which ſhe had been betrayed by too much fi» 
lial piety ; and that ſhe had juſtly deſerved this 
puniſhment for being made the inſtrument, 
though unwillingly, of the ambition of others. 
Having ſpent a ſhort time in devotion, ſhe 


| cauſed herſelf to be diſrobed by her women, 


who took off her gown, and the ornaments. of 
her head and ws and then covered her eyes 
with her handkerchief. 'Thus prepared, ſhe, 
with a ſteady ſerene countenance, laid her 
head on the block, and encouraged the execu- 
tioner, who heſitated to do his office, which 
he at length performed. Her fate drew tears 
from the eyes of all the ſpectators, and even 
of thoſe who were moſt zealouſly attached to 
queen Mary. | 
| Soon after, the duke of Suffolk was tried, 
condemned, and executed ; and woule have 
been more pitied, had not his daughter's un- 
timely fate been cauſed by his temerity. Lord 
Thomas Gray loſt his lite for the ſame crime. 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was tried in Guild- 
hall; but no ſatisfactory evidence appearing 
againft him, and he making an admirable de- 
tence, the jury gave a verdict in his favour. 
Mary was ſo enraged at this diſappointment, 
that inſtead of releaſing him, ſhe cauſed him 
to be ſent back to the Tower, and for ſome 
time kept in cloſe confinement, The jury 
| were 
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were alſo ſummoned. before the council, who 
ſent them all to priſon, and afterwards fined 


them, ſome of them a thouſand pounds, and 


others two thouſand each. This illegal vio- 
lence proved fatal to thoſe who were afterwards 
tried; and, among others, to Sir John Throg- 
morton, Sir Nicholas's brother, who was con- 
demned on no better evidence than that which 
had been before rejected. Mary filled the 
Tower, and all the priſons, with the nobi- 
lity and gentry, whom the favour of the peo- 
ple, rather than any appearance of guilt, made 
the objects of her ſuſpicion. Then finding 
that ſhe was univerſally hated, ſhe reſolved to 
render the people incapable of reſiſtance, by 
ordering general muſters, and directing her 
commiſſioners to ſeize their arms, and lay them 
up in the caſtles and forts. 

The government having, however, received 
an increaſe of authority, by the ſuppreſſion of 


 Wyat's rebellion, a new parliament was ſum- 


moned, and. the emperor having borrowed four 
hundred thouſand crowns, ſent over that ſum 
to be diſtributed in bribes and penſions among 
the members. Gardiner, the chancellor, open- 
ed the ſeſſion by a ſpeech, in which he aſſerted 
the queen's hereditary title to the crown ; and 


her right to chuſe a huſband for herſelf : add- 


ing, that in order to obviate the inconveniences 
that might ariſe from different pretenders, it 


Vas neceſſary to inveſt the queen by law, with 


a power of appointing her ſucceſſor. 
The parliament, however, knowing her ha- 
tred to the lady Elizabeth, her attachment 10 
e 
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the houſe of Auſtria, and her extreme bi- 
gotry, which would lead her to facrifice the 
national intereſt, and every other ſacred obli- 
gation, in order to re-eſtabliſh the Popiſh re- 
ligion, foreſaw, that if ſhe was inveſted with 
ſuch a power, ſhe would make a will in her 
huſband's favour, and by that means, render 
England a province to Spain ; they therefore 


determined to keep at a diſtance from the pre- 


cipice that lay before them, and rsfuſed to 
paſs any ſuch law. They, however, could 
not avoid ratifying the articles of marriage, 
which were drawn very favourable for England. 
They would not even make it treaſon to ima- 
gine or attempt the death of the queen's huſ- 
band; and a bill introduced for that purpoſe, 
was, after the firſt reading, laid afide; and, 
in order to cut off at once, all Philip's hopes 
of poſſeſſing any authority in England, they 
paſſed a law, in which it was declared, that 
Mary, as their only queen, ſhould ſolely en- 


joy the crown and ſovereignty of her realm, 


with all the rights, pre-eminences and digni- 
ties belonging to it, in as large and ample a 
manner, after her marriage, as before it, with- 
out the prince of Spain acquiring any title or 
claim, either as tenant by courteſy of the realm, 
or any other means, | | 

As Don Philip's arrival was now daily ex- 
pected, Mary's thoughts were wholly employ- 
ed about receiving him. Tho? ſhe had lived ma- 
ny years in a private manner, without any proſ- 
pect of having a huſband, ſhe had ſuch an affec- 
tion for her young conſort, whom ſhe bad ne- 

; ver 
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ver ſeen, that ſhe waited with the greateſt im- 
patience for the completion of the marriage; 
and every obſtacle filled her with anxiety and 
diſcontent. She complained of Philip's de- 
lay, and could not conceal her vexation, that 
though ſhe brought him. a kingdom for her 
dowry, he treated her with ſuch negleR, that. 
he had never yet favoured her with a ſingle - 
letter. This treatment only ſerved to enereaſe 
her fondneſs ; and when ſhe found that her ſub- 
jets had entertained the greateſt averſion to 
this event, ſhe made the whole Engliſh nation 
the object of her reſentment. A ſquadron, 
commanded by the lord Effingham, had been 
fitted out, to convoy Philip from Spain; but 
the admiral informing her, that the ſeamen 
were ſo exaſperated againſt the match, that it 
was not ſafe to entruſt Philip in their hands, 
ſhe gave orders to d:\miſs them. Then dread- 
ing, left the French fleet, being maſters of the 
ſea, might intercept her huſband, every ru- 
mour of danger, and every blaſt of wind, 
threw her into a pannic. Her health, and 
even her underſtanding, viſibly ſuffered from 
her extreme impatience : this filled her with 
new apprehenſions, leſt her perſon, impaired 
by time, and disfigured by ficknels, mould 
prove difagreeable to her future conſort. Her 
glaſs di. covering her decay of beauty, the at 
length began to dread his arrival, for fear his 
diſlike ſhould put an end to all her hopes. At 
1-t, the moment ſo impatiently expected, ar- 
rived z and on the 1981. of July, 1554, the 
received the news of Philip's arrival at South- 
ampton ; 
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ampton ; on which ſhe went ta Wincheſter to 
meet him, and a few days after they were mar- 
ricd there, and proclaimed king and queen of 
England, France, Naples, and. Jeruſalem, 
with the addition of many other high ſounding 
Gilles: | OY 

. Philip having made a pompous entry into 
London, where he diſplayed his wealth with 
great oſtentation, ſhe conducted him to Wind- 
ſor, the palace in which they afterwards re- 
ſiged : but his behaviour was ill calculated to 
remove the prejudices of the Engliſh, He was 
reſerved, and difficult of acceſs; took no no- 
tice of the ſalutes, even of the molt conſide - 
rable noblemen; and was fo entrenched in 
form and ceremony, as to be, in a manner, in- 
acceſſible. This, however, rendered him the 
more acceptable to the queen, who deſired that 
he ſhould have no other company but herſelf, 
and was impatient when ſhe met with any in- 


terruption to her fondneſs, She was vexed at 


the ſhorteſt abſence; and, on his treating any 
other woman with civility, was unable to hide 
her jealouſy. | 7 

The queen ſoon perceived that, as ambition 
was Philip's ruling paſſion, the only method of 
ſecuring his affections, was to render him maſ- 
ter of England; and the intereſt and liberty of 
her LES appeared of little conſequence, 
when compared with this favourite point. She 
ſummoned a new parliament, and wrote circu- 
lar letters, directing a proper choice of mem- 
bers; and the zeal of the Catholics, with the 
influence of Spaniſh gold, procured her a ** 
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of commons, which was, in a' great meafure, 
to her ſatisfaction. Cardinal Pole now arrived 
in England with legantine power from the 
pope, and invited the parliament to reconcile 
themſelves and the kingdom to the apoſtolic 
ſee; and both houſes voted an addreſs to Philip 
and Mary, in which they acknowledged, that 
they had been guilty of a moſt horrid defection 
from the true church, declared their reſolution 
to repeal all the laws enacted againſt it, and 
beſought her majeſty to intercede with the holy 
father for the abſolution and forgiveneſs of her 
penitent ſubjects. This requeſt was eaſily 
granted ; and the legate, in the name of his 
holineſs, gave the parliament and kingdom ab- 
ſolution. But it 1s remarkable, that the'two 
houſes were not brought to make theſe conceſ- 
ſions in favour of the church of Rome, till 
they had received repeated aſſurances from the 
pope as well as the queen, that there ſhould be 
no enquiry made into the plunder of the erccle- 
ſiaſtics, and that the abbey and church lands 
ſhould remain in the hands of the preſent pof- 
ſeſſors. | eros [1703 
The niembers'of the two honſes having thus 
ſecured their own poſſeſſions, revived the old 
ſanguinary laws agaifiſt heretics, and made it 
treaſon to imagine or attempt the death of Phi- 
lip, during his marriage with the queen; but 
though the fond queen attempted to have the 
adminiſtration put into Philip's hands, aud to 
get him declared prefumptive heir of the crown, 
me failed in all her hopes, and could not pro- 
cure the parliamemt's conſent to his coronation. 


Even 
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Even all attempts to obtain ſubſidies from the 
commons, in order to ſupport the emperor in 

his war with France, proved fruitleſs, 
Philip, ſenſible of the averſion the Engliſh 
entertained againſt him, now endeavoured to 
obtain popularity, by procuring the releaſe of 
ſeveral priſoners of diſtinction; among whom 
were lord Henry Dudley, Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton, Sir Edmond Warner, and Sir George 
Harper ; and by affording protection to the la- 
dy Elizabeth, from the ſpight and malice of 
her ſiſter, and reſtoring her to liberty. The 
earl of. Devonſhire alſo reaped the advantage of 
recovering has liberty : but finding himſelf ex- 
poſed to ſuſpicion, defired to be allowed to 
travel, and ſoon after died in Padua; it being 
thought that he was poiſoned by the Impe- + 

rialiſts. 5 5 

Mary's extreme deſire of having iſſue, in- 
duced her to give credit to the lighteſt appear- | 
ance of pregnancy; and ſhe fancied, that when W : 
the legate was introduced to her, the felt the r 
embrio ſtir in her womb. This motion was Ne 
F 
n 


compared by her flatterers, to that of John the 
Baptiſt, who, at the ſalutation of the Virgin, 
leaped in his mother's belly, Diſpatches were a 
inſtantly ſent to inform Foreign courts of this f. 
event: orders were iſſued to give public thanks, ſl C 
on which great rejoĩcings were made, and the lf ti 
family of the young prince was already ſettled; 
for it was firmly believed that the child was to G 
be a male: even Bonner, biſhop of London, I th 
cauſed public prayers to be offered up, that ¶ be 
heaven would pleaſe to render him beautiful, th 


vigorous, 
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vigorous, and witty, The infant, however, 
proved only the beginning of a dropſy: yet, 


the belief of her pregnancy was kept up with 


all poſſible care, in order to ſupport Philip's au- 
thority*in the kingdom; and the parliament 
paſſed a law, which, in caſe of the queen's de- 
miſe, appointed him protector during the mi- 
nority. 

In this ſeſſion, ſeveral members of the houſe 
of commons, diſſatisfied with the meaſures they 
were unable to prevent, made a ſeſeſſion, to ſhew 
their diſapprobation, and refuſed to attend the 
houſe any longer; for which, after the diſſolu- 
tion of parliament, they were indicted in the 
court of king's: bench, when fix of them ſub- 
mitted to the mercy of the court, and paid 
their fines. The reſt traverſed ; but the queen 
died before the affair was brought to an iſſue. 

A very important queſtion was frequently de- 
bated before the queen and council, by cardi- 
nal Pole and Gardiner, whether the laws, lately 
revived againſt heretics, ſhould be put in exe- 
cution, or be only employed to reſtrain the 
people by terror; and in theſe dehates, the be- 
nevolent diſpoſition of Pole, induced him to 
adviſe a toleration of thoſe tenets, which he very 
ſincerely blamed; while the ſevere manners of 
Gardiner, inclined him to ſupport, by perſecu- 
tion, that religion which his former conduct 
had ſhewn he regarded with great indifference. 
Gardiner's arguments being more agreeable to 
the cruel bigotry of Mary and Philip, were 
better received, and it was reſolved to let looſe 
the laws in all their rigour againſt the Proteſ- 
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tants, and this unhappy kingdom was ſoon. 
filled with ſcenes of horror, * | 

Gardiner's plan was to begin with men of 
the moſt ſhining characters, whoſe example, 
either of recantation or puniſhment, would na- 
turally have a great influence on the multitude, 
He firit attacked Rogers, a prebendary of St. 
Paul's, diſtinguiſhed for his virtue and his 


learning, and who, beſides thg temptations ari- 


ſing from the natural fear of a dreadful death, 
had a wife whom he tenderly loved, and ten 
children ; yet, after his condemnation, he en- 


joyed ſuch ſerenity, that the jailor, when the 


hour of his execution approached, waked him 
from a ſound ſleep. He had deſired to ſee his 
wife before he died; but Gardiner, adding in- 
ſult to cruelty, told him, that he was a prieſt, 
and could not poſſibly have a wife. He was 
committed to the flames in Smithfield. 

Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, was tried at 
the ſame time with Rogers; but was ſent to 
be executed at Glouceſter. This was contrived 
to ſtrike the greater terror into his flock; but 
to Hooper it was a ſource of conſolation; for 
he rejoiced in giving teſtimony, by his death, 
to the doctrines he had preached among them. 
On his being tied to the ſtake, a ſtool, with the 
queen's pardon, was placed before him, which 
he might receive on his recantation: but he 
ordered it to be removed, and chearfully pre- 
pared for the dreadful puniſhment to which he 
was ſentenced, and which he ſuffered in its full 
ſeverity; the faggots were green, and flow in 

1 kindling; 
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kindling; and the wind, which was violent, 
blew the flame of the reeds from his body. 
Thus all his lower parts were conſumed before 
his vitals were attacked ; and one of his hands 
dropped off, while he continued to beat his 
breaſt with the other. He was heard to pray, 
and exhort the people, till his tongue ſwel- 
ling with the ſcorching heat, ſtopped his ut- 
terance; and he expired, after having remain» 
ed with inflexible conſtancy in the midſt of tor- 
ture, during three quarters of an hour. 
The next victim was Saunders, who was 
burned at Coventry. He alſo rejected a par- 
don that was offered him ; and embracing the 
ſtake, cried, Welcome the croſs of Chriſt. 
« Welcome everlaſting life.” Doctor Taylor, 
vicar of Hadley, was alſo puniſhed in that place, 
in the ſame manner, ſurrounded by his friends 
and pariſhioners; When tied to the ſtake, he 
repeated a pſalm in Engliſh, on which one of 
his guards ſtruck him on the mouth, and or- 
dered him to ſpeak Latin ; and another ſtruck 
him on the head with his halbert, which hap- 
pilv put an end to his torments. 

Philpot, archdeacon of Wincheſter, had 
been enflamed with ſuch zeal for orthodoxy, 
that having been engaged in diſpute with an 
Arian, he ſpit in his face, to ſhew his deteſta- 
tion againſt that hereſy, and afterwards wrote a 
treatiſe, to juſtify this unmannerly expreſſion of 


_ zeal... This Philpot was a Proteſtant ; and now 


falling into the hands of people as zealous as 

himſelf, and more powerful, he was condemn- 

ed to the flames, and ſuffered in Smithfield. 
N Q 2 Gardiner, 
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Gardiner, who had expected that the refor- 


mers would be ſtruck with terror by a few ex- 


amples, finding his miſtake, and that the work 
daily multiplied upon him, devolyed the invi- 
dious office on others, particularly on Bonner, 
a man of profligate manners, and of a brutal 
difpoſition, who appeared to rejoice 1n the tor- 
ments he inflicted on the unhappy ſufferers, 
He fometimes whipped the priſoners with his 
own hands till he was tired : he tore off the 
beard of a weaver, who refuſed to forſake his 


religion; and to give him a ſpecimen of burn. | 


ing, held his hand in the flame of a candle, 
till the ſinews and veins ſhrunk and burſt. 
It would be to little purpoſe to enumerate 


all the horrid cruelties practiſed in England, 


during the three years that theſe perſecutions 


| laſted. Human nata'e never appears ſo deteſ- 


table and abſurd, as when the mind, hurried 
on by a blind and impetuous zeal, throws a- 
fide all the obligations of humanity, and, for 
the ſake of religious opinions, for which man 
is accountable to God alone, endeavours to 
convince the judgment, not by the ſtrength of 
reaſon, but by the force of torture. and to en- 
lighten the ſoul, by committing the body to the 
flames. However, a few inftances more may 


be worth preſerving, in order, if poſſible, to 


warn zealous bigots, of every denomination, ta 
keep at the greateſt diſtance from ſych odious 
and fruitleſs acts of inhuman barbarity. 

| Ridley, biſhop of London, and Latimer, 
who had been biſhop of Worcheſter, were ces 
lebrated for their learning and piety, Theſe 


died 4 


4 
25 


died together at Oxford, in the ſame flames, f Lok 


and ſupported each other's conſtancy, by their 
mutual exhortations. Latimer was no ſooner ' 
tied to the ſtake, than he called to his compa- 
nion, “ Be of good cheer, brother. We ſhall. 
« this day kindle ſuch a torch in England, as, 
I truſt in God, ſhall never be extinguiſh- 
* ed,” The exccutioners were ſo merciful as 
to tie about theſe prelates bags of gun-powder, 
in order to put a ſpeedy period to their tor- 
tures': Latimer, who was of great age, was 
immediately killed by the exploſion ; but Rid- 
ley continued for ſome time alive in the midſt 
of the fire. N 

Cranmer had long been confined in priſon, 
but the queen now determined to bring him to 
puniſhment. He was cited by the pope to ſtand 
his trial for hereſy at Rome; and though it 
was well known that he was kept in cloſe cuſ- 
tody at Oxford, he was condemned as contu- 
macious for not appearing. Bonner, biſhop 
of London, and Thirleby, biſhop of Ely, were 
ſent to degrade him; and the former executed 
that melancholy ceremony with the utmoſt joy 
and exultation. The implacable ſpirit of Ma- 
ry, not ſatisfi2d with the execution of the 
dreadful ſentence to which he was alſo con- 
demned, reſolved to cover him with infamy. 
Perſons were employed to attack him, not by - 
diſputation, but by flattery and inſinuation; 
and by repreſenting the dignities to which he 
was entitled, if he would merit them by his 
recantation, At length Cranmer being over- 
come by the love of lite, and terrified with the 


oi proſpect 
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proſpect of the tortures that awaited him, in 
an unguarded hour, agreed to ſubſcribe the 
doctrines of the papal ſupremacy, and of the 
real preſence. Yet, the court, equally cruel 
and perfidious, reſolved that this recantation 
ſhould be of no avail, and ſent orders, that he 
ſhould be required publickly. to acknowledge 
his errors in the church, before all the people, 
and then be immediately carried from thence 
to execution. Cranmer having repented of his 
weakneſs, ſurprized the audience, by making 
a contrary declaration. He obſerved, that he 
was well apprized of the obedience he owed to 
his ſovereign and the laws, which extended no 
farther, than to ſubmit patiently to their com- 
mands, and to bare whatever hardſhips they 
ſhould impoſe upon him : but that a ſuperior 
duty, which he owed to his Maker, obliged 
him on all occaſions to ſpeak truth, and not to 
relinquiſh it by a baſe denial of the holy doc- 
trines the ſupreme Being had revealed to man- 
kind: that there was one miſcarriage, of which, 
above all others, he deeply repented ; the in- 
fincere declaration of faith to which he had the 
weakneſs to conſent, and which had been ex- 
torted from him from the fear of death alone: 
that he ſezied this opportunity of atoning for 
it, by a ſincere and open recantation; and was 
willing to ſeal, with his blood, the doctrines 
which he firmly believed to be communicated 
from heaven : and that, as his hand had erred 
by. ſigning a falſehood, it ſhould firſt be pu- 
miſhed. He was thence led to the ſtake, a- 
midſt the inſults of the ignorant papiſts, = 
. 8 3 8 
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bore their ſcorn as well as the torture of his 
puniſhment, with ſingular fortitude. The fire 
burning up at ſome diſtance from his body, he 
ſtretchegl out his right hand into the flame, and 
held it there unmoved, (except his once wip- 
ing his face with it) crying with a loud voice, 
« This is the hand that wrote it. This hand 
has offended ;” and often repeating, ** this 
«© unworthy right hand,” till it was entirely 
conſumed. Satisfied with that atonement, he 
then diſcovered a pleaſing ſerenity of counte- 
nance ; and when the fire attacked his body, 
ſeemed quite inſenſible of his outward ſuffer- 
ings, never ſtirring or crying out all the while, 
only keeping his eyes fixed towards heaven, 
and repeating more than once, Lord Jeſus 
receive my ſpirit.” He was a man of un- 
. doubted merit, poſſeſſed of learning and abili- 
ties, and adorned with candour, fincerity, and 
beneficence ; and all the virtues fitted to render 
him uſeful and amiable in ſociety. | 

One Hunter, an apprentice, of nineteen 
| years of age, having been drawn by a prieſt 
into a diſpute, in which he unwarily denied 
the real preſence, was ſo ſenſible of his dan- 
ger, that he immediately concealed himſelf ; 
but Bonner ſeizing his father, threatened him 
with the greateſt ſeverities if he did not produce 
the young man, that he might be brought to 
his trial. Hunter hearing of the trouble to 
which his father was expoſed, voluntarily deli- 
vered himſelf up to Bonner, and was condemn- 
ed by that barbarous prelate to the * | 
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One Haukes agreed with his friends, while 
he was conducted to the ſtake, that 1f he found. 
the torture tolerable, he would make them a 
ſignal from amidſt the flames. His zeal for the 
cauſe in which he ſuffered, and the raviſhing 
proſpect of his approaching happineſs, ſo ſup - 

orted him, that he ſtretched out his arm, the 
Renal agreed upon, and in that poſture ex- 
pired. Multitudes, encouraged by this exame 
ple, and by many others of the like conſtancy, 
were ready to ſuffer, and even longed to-obtain 
the martyrs crown, 

Even the tender ſex produced many exam- 
ples of inflexible courage, in maintaining the 
ſacred dictates of conſcience, amidſt all the 
fury of their perſecutors. And in particular 
one execution was attended with circumftances, 
which even at that time excited aſtoniſhment, 
A woman in Guernſey being brought to the 
ſtake, hear the time- of her labour, was deli- 

vered in the midſt of the flames. When one 
of the guards immediately ſnatched the infant 
from the fire, and attempted to fave it; but a 
magiſtrate cauſed it to be thrown back, ſay- 
ing, he was reſolved that nothing ſhould ſur- 
vive which ſprang from ſo obſtinate and here- 
tical a parent. 

The perſons thus condemned to the flames 
were, in general, not convicted of teaching or 
ſpreading opinions contrary to the eftablithed 
religion ; but were ſeized merely on ſuſpicion z 
and articles being offered them to ſubſcribe, 
they were immediately, upon their refuſal, con- 
demned to kae! flames; and moſt of chem were 


thus 
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thus burned for refuſing to acknowledge the real 
preſence, or, in other words, the doQrine of 
tranſubſtantiation. - As there are, people of 
every religion poſſeſſed of -all the genile ſenſa- 
ſions of humanity, theſe inſtances of cruelty 
excited horror among the Romans themſelves ; 
and the conſtancy of the martyrs became an 
object of admiration. They were ſhocked to 
ſce perſons of probity, honour, and piety, ſuf- 
fering ſeverer puniſhments than were inflicted 
on the greateſt ruffians. It was impoſſible to 
extirminate the whole Proteſtant party; and 
nothing could appear more unjuſt and cruel, 
than thus to conſume in flames the moſt conſci- 
entious and couragious Proteſtants ; while hy- 
pocrites and cowards were allowed to eſcape. 
Hence each martyrdom was equivalent to a 
hundred ſermons againſt the religion it was 
intended to ſupport ; and people returned from- 
theſe horrid ſpectacles, filled with a violent, 
though ſecret, indignation againſt the perſecu- 
tors, and a favourable opinion of the ſanctity 
of a religion that could ſupport its followers, 
and give them ſuch courage in the midſt of the 
devouring fire. . 

Impolitic as theſe proceedings were in every 
view, repeated orders were ſent from the coun- 
ci] to quicken the diligence of the magiſtrates 
in diſcovering heretics. 'Theſe acts of vio- 
lence rendered the Spaniſh government ſtill” , 
more odious ; which Philip perceiving, he en - 
deavoured to remove the reproach from him- 
ſelf, by cauſing Alphonſo, his confeſfor, to 
preach a ſermon in fayour of toleration, in the- 

| preſen co 
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preſence of the whole court; in which he 
charged the biſhops with thoſe cruelties which 
had excited the indignation of the public; 
and challenged them to produce one paſſage in 
the ſcriptures, which authorized them to put 
people to death merely for matters of faith, 
The audience heard, with aſtoniſhment, a Spae 
niſh friar condemn perſecution ; and the bi- 
ſhops were ſo confounded, that they for ſome 
time ſuſpended the effects of their inhuman 
rage ;. though afterwards the barbarous flame 
broke out with redoubled fury. | 
Soon after the court finding that Bonner, 
however cruel and ſhameleſs, would not bear 
alone the whole infamy, threw off the maſk, 
and the queen's unrelenting temper appeared 
without controul. A bold ſtep was taken to- 
wards introducing the Inquifition into Eng- 
land. As the biſhops courts did not appear 
to be veſted with ſufficient power, a commiſ- 
fion was appointed by the queen's authority, 
the more effectually to extirpate hereſy ; in 
which twenty-one perſons were named, though 
any three were armed with the powers of the 
whole. Theſe were to try all prieſts that did 
not preach” the ſacrament of the altar; all 
perſons that did not hear maſs, or attend their 
pariſh church; that would not go in proceſ- 
ſion, or take holy bread or holy water. Let- 
ters were alſo written to the lord North, and 
others, enjoining them to put to the torture 
ſuch obſtinate perſons as would not confeſs, 
and to treat them at their diſcretion, Alſo ſe- 
cret ſpies and informers were employed, and 
| | in- 
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inſtructions given to the juſtices of peace, to 
call ſecretly before them one or two perſons 
within their limits, and command them, by 


oath, to learn and ſearch out ſuch perſons as 
ill-behaved themſelves in church, or deſpiſed 
_ openly, by words, the king's or queen's pro- 


ceedings ; or went about to make any com- 


motion, or tell any ſeditious tales or news. 


The informations were ſecretly given to the 
juſtices, who ſhould call ſuch accuſed perſons 
before them, and examine them, without de- 
claring by whom they were accuſed ; and the 
ſame juſtices were to puniſh the offenders ac- 
cording to their diſcretion. 'The court like- 
wiſe iſſued a proclamation againft books of he- 


rely, treaſon and ſedition, in which it was de- 


clared, that whoever had any of theſe books, 
and did not immediately burn them, without 
reading them, or ſhewing them to any other 
perſon, ſhould be conſidered as rebels, and be 
executed by martial law without delay. 


That we might not return to the inhuman 


barbarities of this bloody reign, we have pla- 


ced in one view the principal tranſactions againſt 
the Proteſtants during the ſpace of three years. 


In which time it was computed, that two hun- 


dred and ſeventy-ſeven perſons were brought 


to the ſtake, beſides thoſe who were puniſhed 
by confiſcations, fines and impriſonment. A- 
mong thoſe who were burned alive were five 


biſhops, twenty-one clergymen, eight lay-gen- 


tlemen, eighty-four tradeſmen, one hundred 


huſbandmen, ſervants and labourers, fifty-five 


women, and four children, Aſtoniſhing as this 
crueity 
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cruelty appears, the number of Proteſtant mat- 
tyrs in other countries was much greater“. 
Paul IV. now filled the papal chair, and was 


the moſt haughty pontiff that, for ſeveral ages, 
had been raiſed to that dignity. A ſolemn 
embaſſy being ſent to Rome to carry the ſub- 


miſſions of England, and to beg, that it might 
be re· admitted into the boſom of the catholic 
church. Several points were, upon thns occa- 
fion, diſcuſſed between the pope and the Eng- 
liſh ambaſſadors. Paul inſiſted, that the pro- 
perty and poſſeſſions of the church ſhould be 
reſtored to the utmoſt farthing ; and that if 
they would truly ſhew their filial piety, they 
mutt reſtore all the privileges and emoluments 
of the Romiſh church; and Peter's pence a- 
mong the reſt ; alledging, that they could not 
expect that this apoſtle would open to them the 


gates of Paradiſe, while they detained from 


him his patrimony on earth. Though theſe 


remonſtrances, on being tranſmitted to Eng- 


land, had little influence on the nation, they 


greatly affected the queen, who, in order to 


eaſe her conſcience, reſolved to reſtore all the 
church lands that were ſtill in the poſſeſſion of 
the crown. This meaſure being debated in 
council, it was objected by ſome members, that 


„Father Paul computes, that in the Netherlan1s 


alone, from the time when the edi& of Charles V. 


was promulgated againſt the reformers, there had 
been fifty thouſand perſons hanged, beheaded, bu- 
ried alive, or burned, on account of religion ; and 


that the number in France was alſo very conh- 


derable. f | | | b 
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by the alienation of ſuch a conſiderable part of 
the revenue, the dignity of the crown would 
fall to decay; to which the queen anſwered, 
that ſhe preferred the ſalvation of her ſoul to 
ten ſuch kingdoms as England, | 

The public diſcontent ariſing from theſe per- 
ſecutions, which were become extremely odi- 
ous to the nation, appeared in a new parlia- 
ment, ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter on' 
the 21ſt of October 1555. A bill was paſſed 
for reſtoring to the church the tenths, firit- fruits, 
and all the impropriations that remained in the 
hands of the crown; but though none beſides 
the queen herſelf was affected by this bill, it 
met with great oppoſition from the commons. 
An application being made for a ſubſidy dur- 
ing two years, and for two-fifteenths, the latter 
was refuſed by the houſe of commons, many 
of the members objecting, that while the crown 
was thus ſtripped of its revenues, it was in 
vain to beſtow riches upon it. The parliament 
alſo rejected a bill for incapacitating ſuch as 
were remiſs in the proſecution of hereſy from 
being juſtices of peace, and another for oblig- 
ing the exiles to return under certain penal- 
ties, Upon which the queen, vexed at the in- 
tractable humour of the commons, diſſolved the 
parliament. | _ | 

Mary was the more exaſperated at this ſpirit 


of oppoſition, from her being in an ill hu- 
mour, on account of her huſband's abſence: . 


for, tired of her importunate love and jea- 
louſly ; and finding his authority in England 
extremely limited, he had ſeveral months be- 
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fore gone to join the emperor in Flanders. 
Philip's indifference and neglect, with the diſ- 
appointment Mary had ſuftered from her ima- 
gined pregnancy, threw her into a deep me- 
lancholy ; and ſhe vented her ſpleen, by daily 
enforcing the perſecution of the Proteſtants, 
and by expreſſing her rage againſt all her ſub- 
jets, whoſe oppoſition to the wiſhes of Philip, 
ſhe believed to be the cauſe of his alienatin 
his affections from her, and affording her B 


little of his company. Her love encreafed by. 


the ill return it met with, and ſhe ſpent moſt 
of her time in ſolitude, where ſhe vented her 
paſſion in tears, and in writing fond epiſtles to 
Philip, who ſeldom anſwered them ; and when 
he did, would ſcarcely condeſcend to favour 
her with any expreſſion of love or gratitude, 
The principal part of government in which ſhe 
concerned. herielf, was extorting money from 
her people, in order to ſatisfy his demands. 
She levied a loan of ſixty thouland pounds up- 
on a thouſand perſons, of whoſe compliance 
ſhe was moſt aſſured : but that ſum not being 
ſufficient, ſhe exacted a general loan from all 
who poſſeſſed twenty pounds a year. This ly- 
ing heavy on the gentry, many of them were 
obliged to diſmiſs their ſervants, to enable 
them to comply with her demands; and as 
theſe ſervants, from their having no means of 
ſubſiſtence, commonly turned thieves and rob- 
bers, the queen publiſhed a proclamation, to 
oblige their former maſters to take them a- 
gain into their ſervice. She raiſed ſixty thou- 
tand marks on ſeven thouſand yeomen, and ex- 
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acted thirty-ſix thouſand pounds from the mer- 


chants. To engage ſome Londoners to com- 
ply with her extortions, ſhe prohibited, during 
four months, the exporting of any Engliſh 
cloth or kerſeys to Flanders; which procured 
a good market for thoſe who had already ſent 
a quantity of cloth thither. Commerce was 
interrupted by her rapaciouſneſs. The Eng. 
liſh company, ſetiled at Antwerp, refuſing to 
lend her forty thouſand pounds, the diſſembled 
her reſentment, till they had bought and ſhip- 
ped great quantities of cloth for Antwerp-fair ; 
and then laid an embargo on the ſhips, and 
obliged the merchants not only to lend her the 
forty thouſand pounds ſhe at firſt demanded, 
but to engage for the payment of twenty chou- 
ſand more, and to ſubmit to an arbitrary impo- 
ſition of twenty ſhillings on each piece. Be- 
ing informed ſome. time after, that the Italian 
merchants had ſhipped above forty thouſand 
pieces of cloth for the Levant, for which they 
were to pay the uſual impoſition of a crown a 
piece, ſhe entered into an agreement with the 


mexchant adventurers of London, and prohi- 


bited the foreigners from making any exporta- 
tion; for which ſhe received from the Engliſh 
merchants fifty thouſand pounds, and four 
crowns on each piece of cloth they exported. 
She in vain attempted to borrov great ſums a- 
broad, but had ſo little credit, that though ſhe 
offered the city of Antwerp 14 per cent. for 


thirty thouſand pounds, ſhe could not obtain 


it, till ſhe obliged the city of London to be 
ſurety for her. Thus ſhe employed. the baſeſt 
; R 2 _ expedients 
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expedients to raiſe money, while the nation was 
in profound peace; and ſhe had no other viſi- 
ble occaſion for it, but to ſepply the demands 
of Philip, who appeared entirely indifferent 
about every thing relating to her. N 
At the ſame time her huſband was become 
maſter of the wealth of America, and of the 
richeſt and moſt extenſive dominions in Eu- 
rope, by the voluntary reſignation of his fa- 
ther, the emperor Charles V. who being diſ- 
guſted with the world, was reſolved to ſeek that 
tranquility and happineſs in a private retreat, 
which he had ſought in vain, amidſt the tu- 
mults of war, and the reſtleſs projects of am- 
bition. On the 25th of October. 1555, he 
ſummoned the ſtates of the Netherlands, and, 
ſeating himſelf, for the laſt time, on the throne, 
informed his ſubjects of the reaſons of his re- 
fignation, abſolved them from their oaths of al- 
legiance; and after devolving his authority on 
Philip, told him, that his paternal tenderneſs 
made him weep, when he reflected on the bur- 
then he laid upon him, and that the great and 
only duty of a prince, was to ſtudy the happi- 
neſs of his people. He obſerved, that his 
vain ſchemes of extending his empire, had 
been the ſource of endleſs oppoſition and diſap- 
pointment; that this had fruſtrated the ſole end 


of government; and that the felicity of the na- 


tions committed to his care, was an object, 
which if ſteadily purſued, could alone convey 
a ſolid and laſting ſatisfaction. 

The emperor, a few months after, reſigned 
his other dominions to Philip, and ſailing to 
e 35 Spain, 
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Spain, retired into the monaſtery of St. juſt ; - 
which, being ſeated in a happy climate, and 
amidſt the greateſt beauties of nature, he had 
Choſen for his retreat. He was, however, ſoon - 
ſenſible of the ingratitude of Philip, his ſon, 
who was negligent in paying the ſmall penſion 
he had reſerved for himſelf; and this gave him 
a ſenſible concern. He, however, purſued his 
reſolution with inflexible conſtancy; and, in 
this retreat, even reſtrained his curiofity from 
enquiring into the tranſactions of the world 
he had abandoned. He employed his leiſure 
in examining the controverſies in divinity, 
which he had hitherto only conſidered in a po- 
litical light ; and in imitating the works of the 
moſt famous artiſts in mechanics ; of which he 
had always been a great admirer and encou- 
rager. Having amuſed himſelf with the con- 
ſtruction of clocks and watches, he thence re - 
marked the impracticability of what had fo. 
much engaged his attention during his reign ; 
and how impoſſible it was, that he who could 
never frame two machines that would go ex- 
actly alike, could ever be able to make all 
mankind agree in the ſame opinions. The 
emperor ſurvived his retreat about two years. 
Philip now preparing for a war with France, 
was deſirous of embarking England in the 
quarrel; and though the queen was extremely 
averſe to it, her extreme fondneſs for him made 
her exert her utmoſt endeavours to engage the 
nation to enter into his views. This was, how- 
ever, openly oppoſed by cardinal Pole, and 
many other counſellors, who infifted on the. 
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marriage articles, which expreſsly. provided 


againſt it; repreſented the violence of the do- 


meſtic factions in England, the diſordered ſtate 
of the revenue, and the tendency of ſuch mea · 
ſures to reduce the kingdom to a total depen- 
dance on Spaniſh councils... Philip, in order 
to ſupport his partizans, came to London, in. 
1557, and told the queen, that if he were not. 
gratified in this requeſt, he would ncver more: 
ſet his foot in England. This declaration 
greatly heightened her zeal for promoting his 
intereſt, and conquering the inflexibility of her 
council, whom ſhe threatened with the effects 
of her diſpleaſare, without being able to in- 
duce them to declare war againſt France. At 
length, one Stafford and others, being detected 
in a deſign to ſurprize Scarborough, and a con- 
feſſion being extorted from them, that Henry, 
the French king, had encouraged them in that 
attempt, the queen's importunity prevailed, 
and it was reſolved to make this act of hoſti- 
lity, with others of a like doubtful nature, the 
ground of the quarrel, and war was according- 
ly declared againſt France. n 445; 
The queen not expecting any conſiderable. 
ſupplies from parliament, exerted herſelf in 
continuing to levy money in the ſame arbitrary 
and violent manner ſhe had before practiſed; 
and having equipped a fleet which ſhe could 
not victual, on account of the dearneſs of pro · 
viſions, ſhe: ſeized all the corn ſhe could find 
in Suffolk and Norfolk, without paying the 
owners; and then, by means of preiing, ob- 
tained an army of ten thouſand men, Which 
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ſue ſent into the Netherlands, under the com - 
mand of the carl of Pembroke. In the mean 
time, to prevent any diſturbance at home, ma- 
ny of the moſt conſiderable gentry were impri- 
ſoned in the Tower, and the Spaniſh practice 
followed, of either conveying them thither in 
the dark, or hood- winked and muffled by thoſe 
who guarded them. 

Philip had aſſembled an army, which, on 
being joined by the Engliſh, amounted to a- 
bove ſixty thouſand men, commanded by Phi- 
libert, duke of Savoy, one of the greateſt ge- 
nerals of the age; and the French army, un- 
der the command of the conſtable Montmoren- 
cy, did not exceed half the number. The 
duke of Savoy ſuddenly inveſted St. Quintin, 
which, being weak and ill provided with a gar- 
riſon, he expeated to become maſter of it in a 
few. days. But admiral Coligny, the governor 
of the province, threw himſelf into the town, 
with ſome troops, and by his exhortations and 
example, animated them to make a vigerous 
defence. He then diſpatched a meſſenger to 
his uncle, the conſtable, deſiring a ſupply of 
men; on which he approached the place with 
his whole army, in order to facilitate the en- 
trance of theſe ſuccours; but the duke of Sa- 
voy attacked the reinforcement with ſuch ſue- 
ceſs, that not above five hundred got into the 
place; and then attacking the French army, 
entirely routed them, four thouſand men being 
ſlain, and che reſt diſperſed, In this battle, 
many of the chief nohility of France were ei- 
ther ſlain or taken priſoners; among the lat» 
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ter was Montmorency himſelf, who fought with 
great bravery, till being ſurrounded by his ene- 
mies, he fell into their hands. 

The loſs of this battle threw the whole 
kingdom into the utmoſt conſternation; and 
had the Spaniards immediately marched to Pa- 
ris, it muſt have fallen into their hands, But 
Philip, being of a cautious diſpoſition, deter- 
mined firſt to take St. Quintin, in order to ſe- 
cure a communication with his own dominions; 
and the brave Coligny prolonging the ſiege ſe - 
venteen days, the French in that time recovered 
from their pannic, and put themſelves in a poſ- 
ture of abs ; on which Philip, after taking 
Ham and Capelet, finding the ſeaſon too far 


advanced to make any other attempt, retired 


_ cretly viewed by ſome engineers; and the plan 


into winter quarters. | 
The vigilant and active duke of Guiſe, who 

had been recalled with his army from Italy, 
now attempted; in the depth of winter, an en- 
terprize which France, in her greateſt proſpe- 


rity, had always conſidered - as impracticable. 
- Calais was, in that age, eſteemed an _— 


nable fortreſs; but Coligny having obſerve 
that it was ſurrounded with marſhes, which 
were impaſſable in winter, except over a dyke, 
guarded by the caſtles of St. Agatha and New- 
nambridge, and that the Engliſh had been late- 


ly accuſtomed, at the end of autumn, to diſmiſs 
a great part of the garriſon, and to reſtore them 


in the ſpring. Having formed the deſign of 
making a ſudden attack on Calais on this cir- 
cumſtance, he had cauſed the place to be ſe- 


of 
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of the enterprize being found among his papers, 
| ſerved, notwithſtanding his being made pri- 
ſoner at the taking of St. Quintin, to ſuggeſt 
the project of that undertaking, and to dire& 
the duke of Guile in conducting it. 
Different bodies of troops having, on various 
| pretences, marched towards the frontiers, were 
ſuddenly aſſembled, and formed an army, at the 

head of which Guiſe inſtantly marched towards 
Calais. Many French ſhips being, at the 
fame time, ordered into the channel, under 
the pretence of cruizing on the Engliſh, form- 
ed a fleet, which attacked the fortifications by 
fea. Three thouſand arquebuſiers attacked St. 
Agatha; and, notwithſtanding the garriſon 
made a vigorous defence, ſoon obliged them to 
abandon that fortreſs, and retreat to Newnam- 
bridge, the ſiege of which was immediately un- 
dertaken ; and at the ſame time, the fleet bat- 
| tered the Riſbank, a fortreſs which guarded the 
entrance of the harbour. Lord Wentworth, 
the governor of Calais, who was a brave of- 
ficer, finding that the greateſt part of his weak 
garriſon was incloſed in the caſtle of Newnam- 
bridge, and the Riſbank, ordered them to ca- 
pitulate, and to join him in Calais, which he 
was unable to defend without their aſſiſtance. 
The garriſon of Newnambridge was fo happy 
as to ſucceed ; but that of the Riſbank being 
unable to obtain ſuch favourable conditions, 
was forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. - 

Calais being now blockaded both by ſea and 
land, the duke of Guiſe, to prevent any acct- 
gent, inſtantly attacked the place, and FOO | 
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his batteries againſt the caſtle, where he made a 
large breach ; then ordering Andelot, Colig- 
ny's brother, to drain the foſſee, he command- 
ed) an aſſault, and made a lodgment in the 
caſtle. The following night, Wentworth at- 
tempted to recover this poſt; but having loſt, 
in a furious attack, two hundred men, he 
found his garriſon ſo week, that he was forced 
to capitulate. Ham and Guiſnes were taken 
ſoon after; and thus the duke of Guiſe, with» 
in eight days, during the depth of winter, ob- 
tained the poſſeſſion of Calais, which coſt Ed- 
ward III. a ſiege of eleven months, though at 
the head of a numerous army, which had juſt 
before obtained the glorious victory of Creſſy. 
The Engliſh had poſſeſſed this town above two 
hundred years; and as it afforded them an eaſy, 
entrance into France, it was conſidered as the 
moſt important poſſeſſion belonging to the, 
crown of England. The joy of the French 
was extreme; while the Engliſh, thus bereaved 
af this valuable fortreſs, murmured loudly; 
againſt the queen and her. council, who after 
engaging, for the ſake of foreign intereſts, in 
a fruitleſs war, had thus expoſed the nation to 
diſgrace ; and the Scots, prompted by French 
councils, beginning to move on the borders, 
they were under the neceſſity of rather attend: 
ing to their defence at home, than to the 
thoughts of foreign conqueſts. 

Henry, king of France, now thought pro- 
per to celebrate the marriage of the dauphin 
and the young queen of Scotland, in order to 
unite that kingdom more cloſely with France 4 
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and a deputation was ſent by the Scotch parlia- 
ment to ſettle the terms of the contract, and to 
aſſiſt at the ceremony. Theſe deputies obtained 
a ſolemn engagement from the queen and dau- 
phin, that they would preſerve the laws and 
privileges of Scetland, and procured a renewal 
of the French king's promiſe, that, in caſe of 
the queen's death, he would ſupport the ſucceſ- 
Hon of the earl of Arran, who was now created 
duke of Chatelraut : yet the court of France 
perfidiouſly engaged the young queen ſecretly 
to ſign three papers; by one of which, in caſe 
of her dying without iſſue, ſhe gave Scotland 
to the king of France; by another, ſhe mort- 
gaged it to that king for a million of gold 
crowns, or any greater ſum he ſhould have ex- 
roms for her ſupport and maintenance; and 

y the third, ſhe declared that whatever ſhe had 
before been obliged, or ſhould hereafter be 
obliged to ſign, in relation to the ſucceſſion of 
the crown, ſhould be entirely invalid. 

The marriage was ſolemnized at Paris, on 
the 24th of April, 1558, when the deputies 
ſwore allegiance, in the name of the ſtates of 
Scotland, to the queen, and, during the con- 
tinuance of the marriage, to the king-dauphin; 
for ſo he was then called. Every thing ſeemed 
to be carried on with great unanimity; but the 
deputies being ordered to deliver up the crown, 
with the other enſigns of royalty, anſwered, 
that they had no dutkurit to do this, and ſoon 
after ſet out for Scotland. But before they 
embarked, four of the nine deputies died, 
within a few days of each other; and a violent 
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ſuſpicion prevailed that they had been poiſoned, 


on account of their refuſal, by orders from 
the family of Guiſe. 'There was at this time 
no peſtilential diſorder, but the ſeaſon was re- 
markably unhealthy throughout Europe. 


Mary's repoſe and ſecurity ſeeming to be 


threatened by this cloſe alliance between France 


and Scotland, it was found neceſſary to ſummon 


a parliament to obtain ſupplies for her exhauſt- 
ed treaſure ; on which ſhe obtained a fifteenth, 
a ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the pound on land, 
and two ſhillings and eight-pence on goods, 
'The clergy likewiſe granted eight ſhillings ig 
the pound, payable in equal proportions, with- 
in four years. The parliament alſo paſſed an 


act, confirming all the ſales and grants of crown - 


lands, already made by the queen, or that 
ſhould be made during the ſeven enſuing years: 
but this act met with oppoſition in the — of 
commons. 


During this whole reign, the Engliſh were 


under great apprehenſions, with reſpect to the 


ſucceſſion, and the life of the lady Elizabeth. 


The queen's violent hatred of that princeſs 
broke out on every occaſion ; and it required 
all Philip's prudence and authority to prevent 
its producing the moſt fatal effects. Elizabeth 


retired into the country; and being ſenſible 
that ſhe was ſurrounded with ſpies, ſpent her 
time in reading and ſtudy, without intermed- 
dling in buſineſs, or 8 much company. 


While ſhe remained in this dull and inactive ſi- 
tuation, the Swediſh ambaſſador made her pro- 
Poſals of marriage, in the name of his Go 
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She firſt aſked him, whether the propoſal had 
been made to the queen. The ambaſſador 
replied, that his maſter thought it his duty, as 
a gentleman, to pay his addreſſes to herſelf ; 
and if he was ſo 4 as to obtain her con- 
ſent, he would next, as a king, apply to her 
ſiſter. The princeſs would, 13 allow 
him to proceed no farther. The affair, not- 
withſtanding, coming to the knowledge of the 
ueen, ſhe thanked her for this inſtance of 
uty, and deſired to know how: ſhe liked the 
_ Swediſh propoſal. Though Elizabeth was ex- 
poſed to many mortifications and dangers, ſhe 
reſolved not to make uſe of the relief this 
match would have afforded her, and covered 
her refuſal with expreſſing a fond attachment to 
a ſingle life, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe infinitely 
preferred to any other. She likewiſe ſhewed 
great prudence in concealing her religious ſen. 
timents, and in eluding all the queſtions that 
were put to her on that delicate ſubject, 
The queen was enabled, by means of the 
money granted by parliament, to fit out a fleet 
of a hundred and forty ſail, with fix thouſand - 
land forces on board; and being joined by 
thirty Flemiſh ſhips, was ſent to make an at- 
tempt on the coaft of Britanny : the fleet bein 
commanded by the lord Clinton, and the lan 
forces by the earls of Huntingdon and Rut- 
land. But the French having got intelligence 
of the deſign, were prepared to receive them. 
Hence the Engliſh found Breſt ſo well ſecured, 
as to render it imprudent to attack it; but 
having landed at Conquet, they plundered and 
Vor. VII. 8 burned 
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burned that town, and ſome of the neighbour. 
ing villages. They were then proceeding to 
the execution of greater deſigns, when they 
were attacked by Kerfimon, a gentleman of 
Britanny, at the head of ſome militia, who 
having routed them, drove them to their ſhips, 
with conſiderable loſs. But this diſgrace was 
amply revenged by a ſmall ſquadron of ten 
Engliſh ſhips. The marſhal de Thermes, go- 
vernor of Calais, had made an eruption into 
Flanders, at the head of fourteen thouſand 
men; and after forcing a paſſage over the river 
Aa, had taken Dunkirk, and Berg St. Winoc, 
after which he advanced as far as Newport. 
But count Egmont, with a body of ſuperior 
forces, marching ſuddenly againſt him, he was 
obliged to retire; and was overtaken by the 
Spaniards near Gravelines, where finding a 
battle inevitable, he choſe his ground with great 
kill. He fortified his left wing with all the 
precautions poflible, and poſted his right on 
the bank of the river Aa, which he reaſonably 
imagined would be a ſufficient defence. But the 
Engliſh ſhips, which were then accidentally on 
the coaſt, drawn by the noiſe of the firing, at 
this inſtant ſailed up the river, and flanking 
the French, made ſuch ſlaughter with their ar- 
tillery, as to put them to flight, and the Spa- 
niards gained a complete victory. | 

In the mean time, the principal army of 
France, commanded by the duke of Guiſe, 
and that of Spain, by the duke of Savoy, ad- 
vanced towards each other, on the frontiers of 
Picardy ; and as the two kings entered their 
| | | relpective 


reſpective camps with the flower of their nobi- 
lity, an important action was expected. But 
Philip, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of his 
numbers, was willing to put a period to the 
war, by a treaty of peace, and negociations 
were entered into for that purpoſe; when the 
two monarchs finding, that the terms offered 
were wide of each other, agreed to go into 
winter quarters, till they could come to a bet- 
ter agreement. Among other conditions, Hen- 
ry demanded, that the kingdom of Navarre 
ſhould be reſtored. to its lawful owner; and 
Philip, that Calais and its territory ſhould be 
reſtored to England: but while they were in 
the midit ef theſe negociations, they received 
the news of queen Mary's death; on which 
Philip, being no longer connected with Eng- 


land, was now leſs ſolicitous to obtain that ca- 


pital article. 8 
Mary had, for a long time, been in a de- 
clining ſtate of health: on her miſtaking her 
dropſy for a pregnancy, ſhe had uſed an im- 
proper regimen, which daily encreaſed her 
diſorder. Every reflection was now a ſubject 
of torment: the conſciouſneſs of having in- 
curred the hatred of her ſubjects; the idea f 
Elizabeth's ſucceeding to the crown; her fears, 
that the Catholic religion would be expoſed to 
danger; her dejection for the loſs of Calais, 
with which ſhe was deeply affected; and a- 
bove all, her grief for the abſence of her huſ- 
band, who, ſhe knew, intended ſoon to return 
to Spain, where he reſolved to ſettle during the 
remainder of his life. Theſe melancholy re- 
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flections preying upon her mind with the great- 
eſt violence, threw her. into a complication of 
diſorders, attended with a lingering fever, of 
which ſhe died on the 17th of November 1558, 
in the forty-fourth year of her age, after a 


ſhort, a cruel, and unhappy reign, of five 


ears, four months, andeleven days. She was 
interred at Weſtminſter, in the chapel of her 
grandfather Henry VIL. 


Mary's reign affords the moſt ſhocking pe- 
riod in the Engliſh hiſtory. That princeſs 
poſſeſſed few qualities that could entitle her to 
eſteem. Her perſon was as little engaging as 
her behaviour and addreſs. Every part of her 
character took a tincture from her ill temper, 
her bigotry, and narrow underſtanding. Ma- 
lignity, tyranny, obſtinacy, and cruelty, ſpread 
their influence on all the actions of her reign. 
She had ſcarcely any virtue but ſincerity, which 
ſhe appears to have maintained throughout her 
whole life, except when, in the beginning of 


her reign, ſhe made ſome promiſes to the Pro- 


teſtants, of protecting them in the enjoyment of 
their religious privileges ; promiſes which ſhe 
certainly never intended to perform. Her love 
to her huſband conſiſted of a weak fondneſs, 
to which ſhe was ready to ſacrifice every thing 
which ſhe ought to have eſteemed valuable; 
and was ready to give up to the man, who treat» 
ed her with contempt and neglect, the wealth 
and independence of her kingdom, He go- 
verned her by his orders and his threats in eve: 
/ thing, except where her bigotry was con- 
e pat: | cerned ; 
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cerned; and there, in ſpight of his remon- 
ſtrances, ſhe gave vent to the malignity of her 
mind, by indulging an infernal cruelty, Yet 
after all ſhe ſeems to have had a ſerious ſenſe 
of religion; if that can be called by that ſa- 
cred name which prompts the moſt infernal cru- 
elty, and is deſtitute of all the ſocial virtues ; 
and there are ſtill preſerved a few devout pieces 

of her compoſition, Strype has preſerved three 
of her meditations or prayers; and, at the 
defire of queen Catharine Parr, ſhe began to 
tranſlate Eraſmus's paraphraſe on St. John ; 
but after ſhe had made ſome progreſs in it, 
/ ſhe left the reſt ro Dr. Mallet, her chaplain. 
"Eraſmus ſays, that ſhe wrote very good Latin 
letters, but her French ones are poor per- 
formances. Strype has printed one from the 
Cotton library, in anſwer to a. haughty man- 
date from her huſband, on his reiolving to 
marry the lady Elizabeth to the duke of Savoy, 
apainſt the inclinations of the queen and that 
rinceſs ; in which he bids the former examine 
her conſcience, whether her repugnance does 
not proceed from obſtinacy ; and infolently tells 
her, that if any parliament went contrary to 
his requeſt, he ſhould lay the fault on her. 
The martiſied queen, in the moſt abject man- 
ner, and the moſt wretched ſtile, ſubmitting 
entirely to his will, profeſſes to be more boun- 
den to him, than any other wife to a huſband, 
notwithſtanding his ill uſage of her. Many 
other of her letters are preſerved; and in 
 Hayne's ſtate papers, are two in Spaniſh to the 
_ Emperor Charles V. | 


| 
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HFHollingſhed, who lived in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, gives a curious account of the rude 
manner of living of the preceding generation. 
The houſes were chiefly of watling, plaiſter- 
ed over with clay: the people ſlept on ſtraw 


pallets, and had a round log under their head 
for a pillow; and almoſt all the furniture and 
utenſils were of wood. There was ſcarcely a 
chimney to the houſes, even in conſiderable 


towns : the fire was kindled by the wall, and 


the ſmoke ſought its way out at the roof, door, 


or windows: and Eraſmus imputes the fre- 


quent plagues in England to the dirt of the 
houſes, and the ſlovenly habits of the people. 


The floors, ſays he, are commonly of clay, 
ſtrewed with ruſhes, under which lies unmo- 
leſted an ancient collection of beer, greaſe, 


fragments, bones, excrements of dogs and cats, 


and every thing that is naſty. Indeed, we may 
form an idea of the ſmall progreſs of the arts, 


with reſpect to refinement and elegance, about 


this time, from a perſon of no leis rank than 
the comptroller of Edward the Sixth's houſ- 
hold, paying only thirty ſhillings a year, of 
our preſent money, for his houſe in Channel- 
row, London: yet labour and proviſions, and 


_ conſequently houſes, were only about a third 


of the preſent price. N ; 
In this reign a law. was paſſed, by which the 


number of horſes, arms, and furniture was 


fixed, with which each perſon, according to 
the largeneſs of his fortune, ſhould be = 
| | 2 vide. 
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vided for the defence of the kingdom. For 
inſtance, a man of a thouſand pounds a year 
was obliged to maintain, at his own expence, 
ſix horſes for his demi-lances, three of which, 
at leaſt, were to be farniſhed with ſufficient 
harneſs, ſteel ſaddles, and proper weapons; 
and ten light horſes, fit for light horſemen, 
with proper furniture and weapons: he was 
obliged to have forty corſlets furniſhed ; fifty 
almain revets, or, inſtead of- them, forty coats 
of plate, corſlets or brigandines furniſhed ; 
forty pikes, thirty long bows, thirty ſheafs of 
arrows, thirty ſteel caps or ſkulls, twenty black 

bills or halberts, twenty haquebuts, and twen» 
ty morions of ſallets. | | 
1 In queen Mary's reign, we find the firſt ge- 
1 neral law in relation to highways, which were 

il appointed to be repaired by pariſh duty all over 
England, | bee? 6 

The Engliſh having diſcovered a paſſage to 

1 Archangel, during the laſt reign, a beneficial 
'] trade had been eſtabliſhed with Muſcovy. 
| Hence a ſolemn embaſſy was ſent by the Czar 


| 
1 
5 


N to queen Mary, which ſeems to have been the 
4 firſt that had been ſent by that empire to any - 
i European prince, The ambaſſadors were ſhip- 
| wrecked on the coaſt of Scotland ; but being 


hoſpitably entertained in that kingdom, pro- 
ceeded on their journey, and were received at 


London with great pomp and ſolemnity. 


. | ; * 
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VCC 
| Scots : Her Execution and Character. The in- 
Vvincible Armada ſent againſt England. Expe-s 

dition againſt Portugal. The Murder of the 
Duke of Guiſe, and of Henry III. Nawal 

Enter prixes. Tryone's Rebellion in Ireland. 
Ee ſent againſt him: He returns to England, 
and is diſgraced. His Inſurrection, Trial and 
Execution. The Afﬀairs of France, Mounts 
Joy's Succeſs in Ireland. The Deſtat of the 
Spaniards and Iriſh, Tyrone's ſubmiſſion. 
The Queen's fickneſs, Death, and Character. 
Miſcellaneous Incidents © 


A* Elizabeth had behaved with great pru- | 


dence during her ſiſter's reign ; and as 
every body was ſenſible of the danger to which 
The was every moment expoſed ; compaſſion for 
her ſituation, and concern for her ſafety, had 
rendered her very dear to the nation. A few 
days before Mary's death, a parliament had 
been aſſembled, which being informed of that 
event by the chancellor, the two houſes imme- 


diately reſounded with God fave queen Eli- 


4% zabeth. Long and happily may ſhe reign ;* 


and the people, leſs influenced by private 


views, expreſſed, at her proclamation, till 
more general and heart-felt joy. . 
When this princeſs heard of her ſiſter's death, 
ſne was at Hatfield ; and a few days after pro- 
ceeded to London through crowds of people, 
who vied with each other in giving her the 
ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of their affection. On her 
entering the Tower, ſhe reflected on the great 
| difference 
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difference between her preſent ſituation, and 
that ſhe had been in a few years before, when 
ſhe was conducted thither as a priſoner, ex- 
poſed to all the bigotted malice of her ene- 
mies; and falling on her knees, expreſſed her 
gratitude for the deliverance the Almighty had 
granted her from her bloody perſecutors : a de- 
| hverance, ſhe obſerved, no leſs miraculous 
than that which Daniel had received from the 
lion's den. With a laudable prudence and 
magnanimity, ſhe inſtantly buried all offences 
in oblivion, and received, with affability, her 
moſt malevolent perſecutors. Even Sir Harry 
Bennifield, who had her in his cuſtody, and 
had treated her with ſeverity, never felt, dur- 
ing the courſe of her reign, any effects of her 
reſentment. Yet ſhe did not proſtitute her 
kindneſs by behaving to all alike : for when 
the biſhops came in a body to pay her their re- 
ſpects, ſne expreſſed her regard for them all, 
except for Bonner, from whom ſhe turned as 
from a monſter gorged with blood. 

Elizabeth, 122 ſpent a few days in 
regulating her domeſtic affairs, ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to the different powers of Europe, to no- 
tify her ſiſter's death, and her own acceſſion to 
the throne. Among the reſt, lord Cobham 
was ſent to Philip, who was then in the Ne- 
therlands, to expreſs her gratitude to that prince 
for the protection he had afforded her, and her 
deſires to enjoy the continuance of his friend» 
ſhip. - Philip, by whom this event had been 
foreſeen, ſtill hoped to obtain the dominion of 

5 9 England, 
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England, by eſpouſing the ſiſter of his late 
with and inftantly diſpatched orders to his am- 

baſſador at London, to make propoſals of mar- 

riage to the queen, — to procure a diſ- 
penfation from Rome. lizabeth obſerved, 
that the nation had, during her ſiſter's reign, 
entertained an extreme averſion to the Spaniſh 
alliance, and that her own popularity princi- 
pally aroſe from the proſpect of being freed by 
Lp moving from the danger of foreign ſubjec- 
| tion. She knew that her marriage with Phi- 
lip would be ſimilar to that of her father with 
Cauatharine of Arragon, and that her concluding 
it would be declaring herſelf illegitimate, But 
while theſe and other views prevented her en- 
tertaining the thoughts of a marriage with 
Philip, ſhe gave him an obliging; though eva- 
| five, anſwer; which not removing his hopes 
of ſucceſs, he ſent to ſolicit a diſpenſation from 
the pope. | | 

Elizabeth had alſo ſent orders to Sir Edward 
Carne, her ambaſſador at Rome, to notify her 
acceſſion to the ſovereign pontiff, But Paul, 
at once, broke through all her cautious mea- 
- .ures, telling the ambaſſador, that England 
was a fief of the holy ſee, and that Elizabeth 
was guilty of grout temerity in aſſuming, 
without his conſent, the title and authority 
D of queen: that being illegitimate, ſhe could 
not inherit that kingdom; but being willing 
to treat her with paternal indulgence, if ſhe 
would renounce all pretenſions to the crown, 
and ſubmit entirely to his will, ſhe ſhould ex- 
Wo | perience 
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recalling her ambaſſador, became more deter- | 
- mined in purſuing he meaſures ſhe had Ss 
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ity of the apoſtolic ſee. Elizabeth 
by oniſhed- at receiving this anſwer; and 


N embraced. 
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